
C AIRO (R) — Egyptian President Hosm Mubarak Wednesday asked 
Mnsfira scholars bo define a new vision of Islam which repudiates 
criraaisin. Mr. Mubarak made the plea during ra ft s with religions 
monsters from Muslim Arab, Asian and African countries who are 
meeting in Cairo to rfiacnaa ways to cnimigr a wave of fundamentalism 
“President Mubarak asked the sdiotara to draw a new outlook for Isiam 
that denounces extremism and separates between Islam and terrorism on 
the basis that reSghn preaches love and tolerance, not violence and 
ext remism. " Egypt’s Refigkms Affaire Minister Mohammad Mahjoub 
trid repwi mv Mr . Mubarak asked die officials to work to rectify Islam's 
rmiige us coordination with government, reBgkxis and social institutions in 
their own countries, Mr, Mahjoub said. Egypt is already waging a 
campaign ag ai ns t extremists, who have attacked foreign tourists and 
Cretans recently. The government, accusing them of mang mosques to 
nnUf/iDmieK awl tn ivnmnv th* A r M 


(tended in November to bring all mosques under its direct control. It hired 
moderate scholars, banned secret meetings in mosques and told scholars 
to give prior notice of their religious lessons. 
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Kyrgyzstan to open embassy in Jerusalem 

TEL AVIV (AP) — Defying the worldwide diplomatic norm. Kyrgyzstan 
plans to open an embassy in occupied Jerusalem, the president or the 
former Soviet republic mud Wednesday. “There are no obstacles to 
opening our embassy here in Jerusalem,’' Askar Akayev told reporters 
after signing an agreement for cooperation in trade and agriculture 
between Israel ana his mineral -rich country on China's northwestern 
border. Mr. Akayev also said be thought the Palestinians deserve 
independent statehood as part of a Middle East peace settlement. Only 
Costa Rica and El Salvador have embassies in occupied Jerusalem. Only 
Costa Rica and El Salvador have embassies in occupied Jerusalem, 
according to the foreign ministry. Other countries that have diplomatic 
relations with Israel do not recognise the city as its capital, and keep their 
embassies in Tel Aviv. They say Jerusalem's status should be negotiated 
as pan of a Middle East peace settlement. Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
welcomed Kyrgyzstan's decision and added. “I believe this is what has to 
be done by all the countries that have diplomatic relations with Israel." 
Kyrgyzstan, half of whose 4.1 million about a year ago. 
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ffis Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hasson outlines his vi- 
sion of kow to protect Mnsfons 
in Europe, see-page 5 


said In hiding 

PARIS (R) — Several senior 
Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion (PLO) representatives in 
Europe have gone into hiding 
after receiving assassination 
threats, a well-informed Palesti- 
nian source in Paris said Wednes- 
day. “French police axe aware of 
the threats made against Ibrahim 
Souss. the delegate-general of 
Palestine in France, and several 
of ins counterparts in other Euro- 
pean capitals," the source told 
Reuters. “They were ordered (by 
the PLO) to go under cover for a 
while and die French foreign 
arinistfy also advised Mr. Souss 
to lode,” the source said. French 
officials confirmed Mr. Souss had 
left the country bat declined com- 
ment on the reasons. 

(Four killed In 
Algerian shootout 

ALGIERS (R) — A Muslim fun- 
damentalist shot dead two police- 
rasa and a third policeman then ' 
gunned down both him and bis 
accomplice, police said Wednes- 
day. The four men were killed 
Tuesday night in Oued Fodda, 
near the town of Chief, 170 
kilometres southwest of the Alge- 
rian capital. The security forces 
have now killed at least 21 fun- 
damentalists this year. In the 
same period, at least 10 members 
of the security forces have been 
killed. 

Kuwaitis win right to 
csots guns 

KUWAIT (R) — The Kuwaiti 
parliament has enshrined in law 
Kraals' right to owe tight weapons is- . 
eluding automatic rifles. Under the 
law passed, late Tuesday, 
Kuwaitis may own pistols and 
automatic rifles subject to per- 
sonal permission from die in- 
terior minister, members said. 
Member cf Parliament Muhsin 
Jamal said anyone caught with an 
unlicensed weapon risked five 
yean* imprisonment. He said the 
law did not alter the legal situa- 
tion because Kuwaitis already 
had tile same right under a gov- 
ernment decree issued soon after 
Kuwait was liberated in February 
1991. There was no parliament at 
the time. 

£C-3sraef talks 
to go ahead 

STRASBOURG, France (R) — 
The European Community (EC) 
wiD not suspend trade coopera- 
tion talks with Israel although it 
deplores the Israeli expulsion of 
415 Palestinians to southern 
Lebanon, EC Commissioner Pe- 
ter Scbmidhuber said. He told the 
European Parliament the com- 
munity had made its position 
against the expulsions dear but 
that this should not mean chang- 
ing planned Talks on cooperation 
with Israel. “The commission 
does not intend to take any eco- 
nomic measures or reconsider its 
financial arrangements with the 
state cf Israel — firstly because of 
contractual obligations relating to 
these agreements and secondly 
because of the priority we attach 
to the (Mideast) peace process," 
Mr. Sdrmiihuber said. 

Naruhito’s visit to 
Mideast delayed 

TOKYO (AP) — ■ Crown Prince 
Narufuto's trip to the Middle 
East, 'scheduled to begin Friday, 
was indefinitely postponed be- 
cause of renewed tensions in the 
Gulf, government officials said 
Wednesday. Chief government 
spokesman Yohei Kano told re- 
porters that "the environment for 
ihe crown prince to visit these 
nations to promote friendship has 
became inappropriate." 

Belgian king snubs 
Iraq at reception 

BRUSSELS (R) — Belgian King 
Sacdoain snubbed Irak’s ambas- 
sador to Belgium by withdrawing 
ha invitation to a palace recep- 


All quiet in Iraqi sky 

Baghdad gloats over Bush departure , hopes for 
better ties with Clinton ; U.N. accepts offer for flights 

Egypt minister warns of 
double standard over Iraq 


Combined agency dispatches 

IRAQ OFFERED no challenges 
Wednesday to U.S. warplanes 
flying patrols in the "no-fly" 
zones and appeared to keep a 
ceasefire pledge in honour of Bill 
Clinton’s inauguration as Amer- 
ica’s new commander-in-chief as 
a step towards improved rela- 
tions. 

U.S. planes were reported in 
the skies over Iraq, but military ' 
officials in Washington said there 
was no fire or provocations 
directed at American craft. 

The Iraqi leadership promised 
Tuesday to stop shooting at 
American planes as “a gesture of 
good will” towards Mr. Clinton, 
who took office Wednesday. 

Baghdad also said it would 
allow U.N. weapons inspection 
flight to resume without the con- 
ditions that Iraq imposed earlier, 
angering the United States and 
other Western governments. 

Iraq gloated over tire departure 
of U.S. President George Bush. 

But Iraqis impoverished by an 
enduring Security Council trade 
blockade held out little hope that 
life would improve with a new 
tenant in the White House. 

A spokesman for Mr. Clinton 
took a firm line on an Iraqi offer 
to open talks on the “no-fly" 
zones imposed by Washington 
and its Golf war allies. 


George Stephanopoukxs said 
Washington expected full com- 
pliance with United Nations Golf 
war ceasefire resolutions. 

"What we need to do now is 
see Iraq change its behaviour,” 
he told reporters. 

Iraq insists it is complying folly 
with U.N. demands. 

Iraqi newspapers had little 
comment on Mr. Clinton but 
revelled in heaping abuse on Mr. 
Bush, who orchestrated the mul- 
tinational coalition that ended 
Iraq’s seven-month occupation of 
Kuwait in February 1991 and 
whom Iraqis accuse of carrying 
out a personal vendetta against 
their leader. 

“Iraq’s symbol (Saddam) 
shines and Bush collapses,” tnuri- 
ibe army newspaper AI 


The government daily AI 
Jumhooriyah advised Mr. Bush 
to commit suicide to get rid of his 
obsession with Iraq. Other news- 
papers hoped God would keep 
him alive for more punishment. 

"The symbol of troth and hon- 
our (Saddam) has beaten all 
phases of Bush’s aggressive plans. 
He inflicted on Bush, who was 
obsessed with occupation and 
power, a crashing, all-out de- 
feat,” said the ruling Baath Party 
newspaper AI Thawra. 

(Continued on page 2) 


TOKYO (Agencies) — Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Amr Musa, 
whose country joined the 1991 
war to expel Iraq from Kuwait, 
expressed reservations Wednes- 
day about the latest U.S.-led air 
strikes. 

“We are aware ... that there is 
a point of view prevailing 
(throughout the Arab World) 
that there is a double standard in 
the treatment of many prob- 
lems," he told a news conference 
on the second day of his four-day 
visit to Japan. 

Arab states have criticised the 
United States, France and Britain 
for attacking Iraq to ensure com- 
pliance with U.N. resolutions but 
failing to enforce resolutions on 
Israel and the treatment of Bos- 
nian Muslims. 

The Cairo-based Arab League 
said Monday such double stan- 
dards could “cause loss of confi- 
dence and trigger negative reac- 
tions in the Arab and Islamic 
world." 

Mr. Musa said Israel had 
ignored a U.N. resolution censor- 
ing it for expelling 415 Palesti- 
nians to Lebanon last December. 

The minister, who visited Israel 


Sunday to try to resolve the issue, 
told his Japanese counterpart 
Michio Watanabe that Israel’s 
refusal to take the Palestinians 
back could endanger the whole 
Middle East peace process, 
Japanese officials said. 

Mr. Musa urged the Iraqi gov- 
ernment to abide by U.N. resolu- 
tions and called for a balanced 
approach to the crisis. 

“What is important for us ... 
and we would not cease calling 
for it, is to respect the sovereignty 
and integrity of Iraq,” he said, 
adding that violations of resolu- 
tions did not necessarily call for 
the use of force. 

"We hope that this use of force 
, will come to an end as soon as 
possible.’’ 

Iran’s supreme spiritual leader 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei said the 
recent allied air attacks against 
Iraq were disgraceful crimes. 

Iran remained neutral in the 
Gulf war, but it says the U.S.-led 
allies used the war as a pretext to 
increase their presence in the 
Gulf region and try to dominate 
it. 

(Continued on page 2) 


French blast at U.S. missile 
attack splits Gulf war coalition 


PARIS (Agencies) — France 
caused the most serious split so 
for in the Gulf war coalition 
Wednesday when it accused the 
United States of exceeding U.N. 
resolutions with a missile attack 
on Baghdad’s suburbs. 

.Foreign Minister Roland 
Dumas told a cabinet meeting 
this was why France, which had 
taken part in other air raids in the 
past week, did not participate in 
Sunday’s raid. 

He said be hoped the inaugura- 
tion of B3) Clinton as U.S. presi- 
dent would ease tension with 
Iraq. 

Mr. Dumas’ statement 
appeared to be a farewell gesture 
of defiance to President George 
Bush, whose exercise of world 
leadership has sometimes made 
Paris bristle. 

It was the most serious public 
split in the coalition that fought 
the Gulf war to expel occupying 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait two 
years ago. 

In Minsk, Belarus, Russian 
Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev 
said Moscow was ready to medi- 
ate in the Golf crisis with Iraq but 
insists Baghdad must obey the 
United Nations. 

Interviewed by Reuters, he 


urged Iraq to take seriously the 
world community's determina- 
tion to enforce U.N. resolutions, 
and said Russia was ready to 
“proride a go-between or media- 
tion,” if needed. 

Asked whether Iraq had “got 
the message” after repeated 
alhed bombing raids over his 
country, Mr. Kozyrev told Reu- 
ters: 

*T very much hope so. And I 
very much urge the Iraqi lead- 
ership to take seriously this mes- 
sage. 

“Don't mistake it for a kind of 
international co n spiracy against 
the territorial integrity or civilian 
population of Iraq, which is 
evidently not the case." 

"What is at stake is that they 
have to decide to comply with all 
the international resolutions. We 
are ready to provide a go- 
between or mediation between 
them and the international com- 
munity if they need someone, but 
dearly (this would be) not to 
avoid but to meet those require- 
ments," Mr. Kozyrev said. 

Despite rem ar k s by a Russian 
Foreign Ministry spokesman on 
Tuesday that Moscow was con- 
cerned by the scale of allied 
attacks on Iraqi targets and by 


civilian casualties, Mr. Kozyrev 
made it dear the Kremlin stood 
by the allied coalition. 

“I want Iraq to be a territorial- 
ly safe state like all other states,” 
be said. 

Russia was in contact with the 
United Arab Emirates, Kuwait 
and others in order to be sure that 
everything was being done to 
protect their security. 

Arab allies have offered no 
support for the raids. Italy ex- 
pressed concern Tuesday at the 
military escalation. 

Freni* government spokesman 
Louis Mermaz told reporters Mr. 
Dumas briefed foe cabinet on 
“the reasons for France’s refusal 
to participate in- the military ac- 
tion against the Baghdad sub- 
urbs, considering that it exceeded 
the Security Council resolution.” 

Washington fired more than 40 
sea-lanncbed cruise missiles at a 
factory it said was used to make 
components for Iraq's nuclear 
weapons programme but which 
U.N. inspectors was no longer 

militar y signifi cant 

The satirical weekly Le Canard 
Enduune said Tuesday France 
and Britain explicitly opposed 

(Continued on page 2) 


Patience running out on expulsions, 
U.N. envoy tells Israeli leaders 


told Reuters he nad been in- 
formed hue last week his pre- 
sence was no longer required at 
foe new year reception for diplo- 
mats held at the palace Tuesday. 


TEL AVIV (Agencies) — A 
U.N. envoy warned Israel 
Wednesday the Security Council 
had run out of patience over its 
refusal to allow the return to the 
occupied territories of more than 
400 Palestinians expelled to 
Lebanon. 

“He council feels that this 
matter has been delayed already 
enough and it cannot wait for any 
longer,” Chinmaya Gh are khan 
said before an hour-long meeting 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. 

Neither side commented on foe 
outcome of the meeting, winch 
followed an inconclusive session 
between Mr. Gbarekhan and 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres. 
Another meeting with Mr. Rabin 
was planned for Thursday. 

The Security Council has de- 
manded that the men expelled on 
Dec. 17 and stranded in a tent 
camp in South Lebanon, be re- 
turned to their homes in the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

Israel refuses lo permit them 
back before four nine monfo-to- 
two year-exile period is over, 
arguing that they incite violence. 


against Israeli forces in the occu- 
pied territories. 

Mr. Peres, speaking after 
meeting with Mr. Gbarekhan said 
Israel was delaying further steps, 
and asked for more patience, 
pending a supreme court ruling 
on the expulsions. 

The seven-justice panel con- 
vened a second time Wednesday 
to weigh a challenge by civi] 
rights activists against foe expul- 
sions. 

U.N. Secretary-General Bout- 
ros Gbali has threatened further 
action if Israel refuses to obey 
Security Council Resolution 799, 
which demanded the return of the 
Palestinians. 

The Red Cross, which has tried 
to bring aid to the evictees, has 
talfrWl of grim living conditions. 
Arab countries, noting the U.N.’s 
use of force against Iraq, want 
U.N. resolutions to be enforced 
everywhere. 

Mr. Gharekhan’s mission was 
foe third by a U.N. envoy seeking 
Israeli compliance with the Secur- 
ity Council resolution. Mr. Rabin 
rejected both earlier requests. 

Mr. Rabin’s sweeping, expul- 


sions, the largest carried out by 
Israel in peacetime, also came 
under attack at the hearing in the 
high court on the legality of foe 
measure. 

Human Rights lawyers, who 
had failed to block Mr. Rabin in 
court in the midst of the expul- 
sions, said court approval of the 
action would clear the way for 
mass expulsion of Palestinians — 
the ‘’transfer” long advocated by 
far -rig ht Israelis. 

“The legal adviser of the state, 
in great naivety, has spoken out 
about what many Israelis are 
thinking or dreaming about, 
which is a possibility of transfer,” 
lawyer Leah Tsetnel told foe 
court 

Attorney General Yosef Har- 
ish said at Sunday’s first day of 
die hearing the evictees belonged 
to organisations hostile to Israel. 
He then said all two million 
Palestinians under Israeli occupa- 
tion belonged to hostile groups. 

Mr. Rabin, who ordered the 
expulsions in reprisal for the kill- 
ing} of five soldiers, had empha- 
sised that none was charged with 
(Continued oa page 2) 


Israeli 

found 

killed 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM 
(Agencies) — A Jewish woman 
was found dead near Tel Aviv 
Wednesday and alongside her 
was a note in Arabic vowing to 
kill Israelis until Israel takes back 
hundreds of Palestinian expel- 
lees, police sources said. 

Israeli soldiers also shot and 
wounded at least 12 Palestinians, 
including seven under the age of 
15, when they dashed with stone- 
throwing demonstrators in the 
Gaza Strip Wednesday, interna-, 
tkmal relief workers said. 

The Israeli army said it was 
checking the report. 

Police said they wens investi- 
gating possible political and cri- 
minal motives for the killing of 
the woman in her 30s whose body 
was found in the suburban Holon 
industrial area. 

The sources quoted the note as 
saying: “Well continue killing 
Jews until foe expellees are 
brought bade.” 

The note referred to the more 
than 400 Palestinians Israel expel- 
led to Lebanon on Dec. 17 and 
accused of links to Islamic 
groups, including the Islamic Re- 
sistance Movement (Hamas) 
which tilled five Israeli soldiers 
last month. 

In the occupied Gaza Strip, a 
Jewish settler surrendered to 
police investigating foe tilling of 
a 12-year-old Palestinian boy. 

The boy was shot dead Tues- 
day when an Israeli civilian 
motorist opened fire on demon- 
strators who stoned his car, 
Arabs and military sources said. 

In Gaza’s Nuseirat refugee 
camp, troops opened fire to dis- 
perse Palestinian stone-throwers, 
seriously wounding a 10-year-old 
boy in the chest, Arab reporters 
said. 

The army confirmed that a 
Palestinian was seriously hurt in 
the Nuseirat dash and taken by 
helicopter to an Israeli hospital, 
but did not give his age. 

In the West Bank town of Beit 
Sabo or, on Tuesday an Israeli 
guard was shot in the face and 
moderately injured at a gas sta- 
tion, officials said. 

The separate incidents came 
amid a sharp increase in unrest, 
linked to efforts by extremists to 
undermine Middle East peace 
talks and Israel's tough response. 

The military command con- 
firmed an Arab teenager was 
killed in Gaza, saying the gunfire 
came from an Israeli car or bus 
that was pelted with stones at the 
Sejaiyeh junction near Gaza city. 



Wilfiam Jefferson CUntoa is sworn in as the 42ad 
president of the U5. Wednesday by Supreme 


Court Chief Justice Wiffiam Refraqutsi. At cect-e : 
Hillary Clinton (AFP photo) 


wife 


Clinton assumes office 
call for 6 American renews 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Wil- 
liam Jefferson Clinton solemnly 
swore an oath as foe nation’s 
42nd president Wednesday with a 
call for a bold “season of Amer- 
ican renewal.” Tens of thousands 
gathered in Washington to wit- 
ness the transfer of power to a 
new generation of leadership. 

“To renew America, we must 
meet challenges abroad as well as 
at borne,” Mr. Clinton said. 

“There is no clear division to- 
day between what is foreign and 
what is domestic — the world 
economy, the world environ- 
ment, the world AIDS crisis, foe 
world arms race affect ns all," he 
said. 

With a hand resting on a King 
James Bible given to him by his 
grandmother, Mr. Clinton 
pledged to “preserve, protect and 
defend the constitution.” 

And by those words — ottered 
by every incoming president since 
George Washington — the new 
Democratic chief executive 
assumed responsibility for the na- 
tion’s economic woes, its awe- 
some nuclear arsenal and foe 
management of world trouble 
spots from Iraq to Bosnia to 
Somalia. 

“There is nothing wrong with 
America that cannot be cored by 
what is right with America,” Mr. 
Clinton raid in his inaugural re- 


marks, the climax of a ceremony 
that Mended pomp and poetry. 
His was foe first Democratic 
administration in a dozen yqais. 

Mr. Clinton's emotions were 
near the surface as his assumption 
of power drew dose. A tear 
rolled down his cheek as he sat in 
a front-row pew at an early morn- 
ing church service and listened to 
a soulful rendition of “Holy 
Ground.” 

The speech echoed his long 
campaign for the White House, 
using foe word “change” nine 
times. “The urgent question of 
our age is whether we can make 
change our friend and not our 
enemy,” he said. 

Mr. Clinton added, “it is time 
to break foe bad habit of expect- 
’ ing something for nothing, from 
our government or from each 
other. Let us take more responsi- 
bility, not only for ourselves and 
our families, but for our com- 
munities and our country.” 

Close by was bis wife, Hillary, 
daughter, Chelsea, and — in a 
visible display of foe orderly tran- 
sition of power, members of Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court and the 
outgoing and incoming adminis- 
trations. 

The Marine Band signalled the 
transition, playing “Hail to the 
Chief* one final tune to the out- 
going president, George Bush, 
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shortly before noon, and again to 
the new president a few minutes 
after. 

Hours before mounting the in- 
augural stand, Mr. Clinton de- 
clared himself prepared for the 
responsibilities ahead. Asked 
whether he felt ready, the 46- 
year-old president-to-be said 
simply, “I do." 

The ceremony began on time 
with a prayer by the Rev. 3iUy 
Graham. Mr. Bush bav.ed his 
head. Mr. Clinton , standing a few 
metres away, did likewise. 

In his remarks, Mr. Clinton 
began with a tribute to his prede- 
cessor for his “half century of 
service to America.” 

A few moments later, he sig- 
nalled unmistakably his deter- 
mination to change the country of 
foe nation. 

“We pledge that the era of 
deadlock and drift is over” — a 
reference to the past dozen years 
of divided political power in 
Washington. "A new season of 
American renewal has begun.” 
“It will not be easy," he said, 
“ft will require sacrifice. But it 
can be done and done fairly, not 
choosing sacrifice for its own 
sake, but for our own sake.” 
The stylised turnover of the 
office began earlier when Mr. 

(Continued on page 2) 


FLO halls lifting of Israeli 
urges U.S. to restart dialoi 


C; 


C om b in ed agency dispatches 

THE PALESTINE LIBERA- 
TION Organisation (PLO) has 
welcomed a decision by the 
Israeli parliament to lift a ton on 
contacts with foe PLO and called 
on die U.S. to resume a sus- 
pended dialogue with the orga- 
nisation. 

PLO spokesman Bassam Abu 
Sharif described a move passed 
by a 39-20 vote in the 120- 
member Knesset to lift the ban as 
a “correction to a wrong deci- 
sion” taken by former Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir's 
government 

This was a reference to a 1986 
amendment to an Israeli law that 
barred Israel from meeting with 
foe PLO, which Israel considers a 
“tenor” group. 

Palestinian delegates, who are 
not members of the PLO at 
Israel’s insistence, have said they 
will boycott peace talks within the 
U.S.-sponsored Mideast peace 
talks until Israel repatriates more 
than 400 Palestinians, who were 
expelled last month to a northern 
border area with Lebanon. 

Mr. Abu Sharif said foe Knes- 
set vote was "a new, real and 
serious step towards establishing 
a just and comprehensive peace 
in foe region.” 

“We hope the move will pave 
foe way to set op an independent 
Palestinian state Eving side by 
sick with Israel,” he added. 

Mr. Abu Sharif renewed a call 
to Israeli Foreign Minister Shi- 
mon Peres to meet with PLO 
officials with a view to preparing 


a “summit meeting" between 
FLO Chairman Yasser Arafat 
and Israeli Prime Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin. 

Such a **?p would ensure the 
implementation of U.N. Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 33S 
“on the basis of security for all 
states in foe region, including 
Israel,” be added. 

A U.S.-PLO dialogue was 
launched in 1988 after Mr. Arafat 
renounced terrorism and recog- 
nised Israel’s right to exist. 

But the contacts were frozen 18 
months later when Mr. Arafat 
refused to condemn a May 30, 
1989 commando raid mounted by 
the Palestine Liberation Front on 
an Israeli beach in which four 
guerrillas were wounded. 

Mr. Abu Sharif said: “There is 
no reason for the ties between the 
U.S. and the PLO to remain 
frozen.” 

, He said he hoped foe new U.S. 
administration “will use a single 
standard in dealing with Middle 
Easy issues, especially on ending 
Israeli occupation of Arab and 
Palestinian lands.” 

“It is an opportunity for 
Israelis and Palestinians to begin 
seriously negotiating the applica- 
tion of United Nations resolu- 
tions,” Mr. Abu Sharif told 
Radio France International. 

“It is also a chance for (U.S.) 
President (Bill) Clinton to back 
foe principle that the internation- 
al community should seriously 
enforce U.N, resolutions,” he 
said. 

The Israeli move legalising 
contacts with the PLO was in- 


tended to divert the world's 
attention from its Dec. 17 expul- 
sion of Palestinians a top Arab 
League official said. 

Assistant Secretary- General 
Adrian Omran said there was 
nothing new in the Israeli stand 
since it was widely known that the 
Palestinian delegation to the 
peace talks with Israel was always 
directed by the PLO. 

“What was declared is a con- 
firmation to a de facto situation 
but Israel announced it with a 
fanfare to divert the attention and 
concern (of the world) from the 
real tragedy ... of the Palestinian 
expellees who are living in the 
unknown,” Mr. Omran told re- 
porters. 

“If Israel is serious and wants 
to talk peace it should accept ail 
U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tions,” he added. 

Egypt welcomed foe Knesset' 
vote and said this mil boost the 
chances for peace in the Middle 

East. 

“Egypt considers this a positive 
step in foe right direction.” pres- 
idential advisor Osama AS 2nz 
told reporters. 

"Widening the scope of the 
dialogue between Israel and the 
Palestinian people and their 
legitimate representatives (PLO) 
will in foe end serve the goal of 
peace,” be added. 

In Tunis, another senior PLO 
official said foe legalisation step 
was “useless” unless Israel 
agreed to talk directly to the 
ip and allow all the evictees 


(Continued on page 2) 
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U.N. seen unlikely to meet U.S. 
deadline on Somalia command 


UNITED NATIONS (Agencies) 
— A U.N. spokesman has said 
the United Nations would take 
control of Somalia peac e keeping 
forces only gradually, making it 
increasingly unlikely the world 
body can meet the U.S. deadl in e 
of Feb. 1. 

The comments by spokesman 
Joe Sills echoed reservations ab- 
out the target date voiced by die 
U.N. chiefs top envoy to Soma- 
lia. Ismai Kittani of Iraq. Mr. 
Kittani said Monday that the 
decision on transferring control is 
up to the Security Council, not 
Washington. 

The first 850 U.S. Marines 
began heading home Tuesday, to 
be replaced by an Australian 
force, and eventually many of the 
25.000 American troops are to 
leave gradually as security im- 
proves. 

The U.S. spokesman in Moga- 
dishu, Marine Cblonel Fred 
Peek, said Monday that Washing- 
ton was preparing to transfer 
military control of Somalia to a 
U.N. command as early as Feb. 
1. 

Washington appeared to be 
trying to prod the United Nations 
into moving faster by announcing 
it is ready to make die transf er. 

But in New York, Mr. Kfttam 
disputed the likelihood of die 
world body a s s umin g control that 
quickly, and said: "It's not up to 
COl. Peck; it’s being discussed 
here." 

Mr. Kittani said that when 
U.N. Secretary-Genera] Boutros 
Ghah de termin es there is a secure 
environment for aid distribution 
throughout Somalia, the Security 
Council must adopt a new resolu- 
tion redefining the mission. So 
far, he .noted, council members 
are not even arcnlatmg draft 


t«ts for such a resolution. 

Mr. Sifis emphasised Tuesday 
that the tranter would be phased 
and gradual. 

‘This won’t be a soft of line 
drawn, and np tmtil this precise 
point it’s all done by the unified 
task force and after das precise 
point in time it’s ah done by" the 
new U.N. command, he said. 

“It’s a steady process, and it 
will be turned over as a process," 
Mr. Sills said. 

UN. officials said no timetable 
has been set for the transfer in 
talks between U.N. and U.S. 
officials. 

Up to 20,000 UN. peacekeep- 
ers are eventually expec te d to 
take over from the U-S.-led force 
in Somalia. 

A substantial - contingent of 
U.S. logistics troops and staff 
personnel and a Marine amphi- 
bious assault force off the coast 
would remain after the United 
Nations takes over. 

More than 11,000 coafition 
troops from 20 other c o nnti ic s 
are opera ti ng in Somalia as part 
of Operation Restore Hope. 

The nighttime wounding in 
Mogadishu of another U.S sol- 
dier reminded the more than 500 
Marines departing for home 
Wednesday of the dangers of this 
chaotic land they sought to 
pacify. 

The return home of the 
Marines is fikely id be the last 
major withdra w al of U.S. for ce s 
from Swnalui imtil United 
Nations acts to take over un&ary 
contro l from the United States, 
spokesmen said. 

The Marine wounded Tuesday 
night. Warrant Officer Gib Axel- 
son, was shot and wounded in the 
right shoulder whOe driving to the 
former U.S. embassy. 


No Improvement in human 
rights in Iran — U.S. report 


WASHINGTON (AP) — ‘Iran 
continues to be a major abuser of 
human rights, and there was no 
evidence of significant improve- 
ment in 1992," the UJS. State 
Department human rights 
report concluded Tuesday. 

The report said abuses in- 
cluded summary executions; 
widespread torture; r epression of 
die freedoms of speech, press, 
and association; arbitrary deten- 
tions; lade of fair trials; re pre s - 
skm of the Baha’i religious com- 
munity, and severe restrictions on 
women." 

"The government, dominated 
by a political elite composed of. 
ShPite Muslim clerics and of lay- 
men affied with these clerks, 
attempts to impose its views of 
political and socio-religious 
orthodoxy.” the report said, giv- 
ing citizens little control over 
their political rights. 

"The gover nm ent’s bold oo 
power co n t in ues to be reinforced 
through arrests, summar y trials 
and executions, and other forms 
of intimidatiaa implemented by 
an extensive internal security sys- 
tem," it said. 

The Iranian government goes 
to great lengths to conceal its 
human rights abuses, the report 
said. "Domestic elements that 
might monitor and report on the 
government’s practices are ruth- 
lessly suppressed." 

"The government has repe- 
atedly indicated in public state- 
ments that it equates active poli- 
tical opposition to Iran’s Islamic 
revolution with terrorism." 

"In addition, the government 
continues to carry out political 
assassinations of its o ppone n ts 
residing abroad," the report said. 

It said the French govern- 
ment’s investigation into the 
assassination in August 1991 of 
former Prime Minister Shahpour 
Bakbtiar and his assistant re- 
sulted in warrants for the arrest of 
two Iranian gov e rnme nt officials. 

German authorities were also 
investigating the killings in 
September 1992 of four Iranian 
Kurdish dissidents m Berlin and a 


The bullet shattered his shoul- 
der Made. He was taken to a 
Swedish hospital in Mogadishu 
and was up and walking around 
Wednesday, mflifar y spokesmen 


He is the fourth Marine casual- 
ty since U.S. forces arrived in 
Somalia Dec. 9 to provide secur- 
ity for relief workers. One 
Marine has been kilted and three 
wounded. 

Colonel Peck said the Third 
Battalion, Ninth Marine Regim- 
ent, probably wiD be the only 
major mA to leave Somalia until 
the U.N. Security Council adopts 
a new resohnion necessary for die 
changeover. 

UN. officials say no twnrjfahte 
has been set for a change of 
command. 

. The Marines sent home 556 
troops Tuesday and another 560 
Wednesday, reducing Marine 
strength in Somalia to fewer than 
9,000. 


in Bdet-Uea 


Canadian troops have pushed 
gunmen off the streets of the 
central Somalia town of Belet- 
Uen but simm er in g dan feuds 
could er up t if they leave, aid 
workers say. 

The 900 sokfiers who patrol 
Bdet-Uen on foot and in white 
armoured cars do not wear hel- 
mets or flak jackets and have 
hanfly fired a shot s in ce they 
ar r iv e d on Dec. 27. 

‘The area is fairly secure,” 
Lientenant-Colonel Carol- 
Maflneu told reporters Monday. 
"No-one is walking around town 
with weapons or moving in vehi- 
cles mounted with weapons." 


Arafat: 

West seeks 
to split Iraq 

PARIS (R) — Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation (FLO) Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat accused the 
Western alliance Tuesday of 
trying to use its latest military 
strikes against Iraq to partition 
the country. 

He also accosed the West of a 
double standard in its desire to 
bring Arabs to the negotiating 
tabic with Israd cm the one hand 
and its ag g ress i on towards tire 
Arabs of Iraq on the otter. 

“This is in fact an a tte mpt to 
divide up Iraqi territory," told 
French television in an interview. 

“You can’t ask to make peace 
with Israel and at the same time 
c o ntinu e with aggression against 
an Arab country under embargo 
for two years," he added. 

The air strikes, led by the 
United States with British and 
French sup p or t, have concen- 
trated mostiy on two mrexdnskni 
zones in the north and south of 
Iraq. 

Mr. Arafat’s interview was 
broadcast as several countries, 
notably Italy and Russia, voiced 
concern that the re sum ption of 
mflHary action a gainst Iraq might 
be disproportionate. 

"The attacks ... constitute a 
violation of the sovereignty of 
this country and its people.” 

Asked where this left the Mid- 
dle East peace process, in which 
the FLO is pitying only an in- 
direct role, Mr. Arafat said: 

"It is impossible to continue 
negotiating while crimes are com- 
mitted by Israeli Prime Minster 
Yitzhak Rabin.” 

He was r ef a r in g to die expul- 
sion of more than 400 Palesti- 
nians from the Israeli-occupied 
te r r i to ri es. 


Clinton 


(Confined 


pro min e n t member of the Baha’i 
co m m u nity. Rahman Samandari, 
was summarily executed in March 
1992, the first such execution of a 
Baha’i since 1988, it said. 

Iran continued persecution of 
the Baha’i religion, the report 
said. Baha’is continued to face 
arbitrary arrest, co nfi sc at i on of 
homes, kiss of jobs and deten- 
tion. As of August 1992, there 
were nearly 20 Baha'is in pris o n. 

The report said there were 
reports again in 1992 of unofficial 
and spontaneous demonstrations 
against the gov ern ment, many of 
them centering of the deteriorating 
economy. 

"These demonstrations were 
suppressed by government 
forces, and official Iranian 
sources reported that at least 
eight persons were e x ec ut ed for 
tbeir involvement in them; the 
actual number executed is 
thought to be much higher," it 
said. 

There are regular elections. 
But all candidates must be 
approved by the Council of Guar- 
dians, “and only those meetin g 
the cotmdTs vaguely described 
political and religious criteria 
may run. In practice, only sup- 
porters of the theocratic state 
are accepted." 

Iran insists it should be judged 
according to “Islamic," rather 
than Western, human rights prin- 
ciples. 

The report said that discrimina- 
tion women traditionally have 
faced in Iranian society has in- 
creased since the revolution. 
Ultraconservative dress, entirely 
hiding the hair and ail of the body 
except the face and bands, is a 
requirement for all women. 
Women have been harassed, de- 
tained, or physically attacked if 
they appeared in public in clo- 
thing that official or self- 
appointed guardians of public 
morality deemed immodest. 

It said that there was evidence 
in 1992 of co ntinuin g resistance 
by women to the authority of the 
special tcvohniooary guards to 
impose a dress code. 


U.S. says Iraq guilty of 
torture, political murder 


WASHINGTON (Agencies) — 
The U.S. State Dqxutment has 
blamed SaAfan Hussein's gov- 
ernment for torture, political ex- 
ecution and the slaughter of 
thousands of “innocents'’ m Iraq. 

“The Iraqi regime’s abysmal 
record bn human rights continued 
without im provement in 1992," 
the depa r t m ent said in an annual 
report on global human rights 
conditions. "Systematic viola- 
tions of human rights in virtually 
all categories continued.” 

These violations include mass 
executions of political' opponents 
of the Saddam g overnment and 
widespread and routinely per- 
formed torutre by security ser- 
vices, even though torture is for- 
bidden by tiie Iraqi constitution. 

“Techniques employed by 
these services reportedly include 
electric shocks administer ed to 
the genitals and other sensitive 
areas, beatings, burnings with hot 
irons, suspension from ceiling 
fans, dripping acid on the skin, 
rape, threatening rape of rela- 
tives, breaking of Grabs and de- 
nial of food and water," the State 
Department said. 

There were documented cases 
of mutilation, including castra- 
tion and the removal of eyes, 
according to the report. 

Iraqi authorities sometimes 
sanctioned the rape of young 
w ome n in order to blackmail 
them into becoming informants, 
the report said. 

Saying that political po wer in 
Iraq as concentrated “in a repres- 
sive one-party app ara tus under 
the domination of Saddam Hus- 
sein," the report said the Iraqi 
government had committed 
"flagrant violations" of human 
right 5 3 E B * TKt Shiite Muslims in 
the sooth and Kurds in tbe north. 

In the south, tbe repent said. 


Bosh graciously greeted the Gut- 
tons, Vice-President-elect A1 
Genre and his family at tbe White 
House. “Good hick to you," said 
Mr. Bush, readring out to shake 
the bauds of Iris guests. 

Mr. Bnsb, the fifth Irving 
former-president, arranged to be 
in Houston before the sun set oo 
Bill CliiitDD’s Washington. 

By then, Mr. Cfinton and his 
wife, Hillary. would have been 
donning formal clothes to join the 
-celebrating Denxxrals at U inau- 
gural balls, cheering their return 
to power after a 12-year drought. 

First was the parade, traefitron- 

al, fan-filled, noisly and quirky — 
w i tness e d by the Gmtons and 
daughter, Chelsea, from an en- 
closed reviewing stand in front of 
their new home cm Pennsylvama 
Avenue. The marching was to go 
on for hours, with participants 
from every state, inducting tbe 
tqgh school hand from a place 
called Hope, Arkansas. Mr. Qm- 
ton was boro there 46 years ago. 

Before the day is over, tbe new 
president was expected to start 
putting lus own Ujimp on the. 
government. 


Egypt warns of double standard 


(Continued from 


may have killed thousands of 
“innocents, inducting children.” 
Tbe slaughter was carried out 
by helicopter g unsh ips that flew 
over the marshes of southern Iraq 
and Mfa i-l H t) flic civilian popula- 
tion there, the report said. 


In addition, as many as 18,000 
people may have disappe are d" 
wM&c in the custody of Iraqi 
authorities, die report said. 

The report said arbitrary 
arrest, detention and exile are 
routinely practiced to heighten 
tbe general of fear. 

Freedom of express i on and 
assembly are non-existent, the 
report said. 

Algeria censured 

Tbe human rights situation in 
Algeria "deteriorated severely” 
in 1992 in the wake of cancella- 
tion of parliamentary elections 
and the declaration of a state of 
emergency, toe report said. 

The report said the mifitary 
action which reversed the par- 
liamentary victo ry of the Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) “have frus- 
trated an electoral process that 
for the first time could have 
resulted in a democratic change 
of government." 

Since toe action and proclama- 
tion of a state of emergency, “tbe 
security forces resorted on occa- 
sion to excessively harsh treat- 
ment of prisoners and detainees. 
Unis has included mental and 
physical harassment and, in iso- 
lated cases, torture, the report 
said. 

As of late December, four de- 
tention camps remained open, 
with around 1,000 people still 
detained from an original number 
of at least 9,000 foe their part in 
protests against the cance l la tio n 
of elections which included assas- 
sinations and te rrorist bombings. 

“Although a few of tbe de- 
tainees were reportedly involved 
in criminal activity when seized, 
tbe majority were arrested exclu- 
sively for pa rtic i p ating in demon- 
strations or e x pre s s i ng their 
views,” tbe report said. 

Tbe report said toe govern- 
ment has severely restricted the 
freedom of the press, interfered 
arbitrarily with privacy, and res- 
tricted freedoms of assembly, re- 
ligion, and women’s rights. 


Ayatollah Khamenei said Iran 
oppos e d the rale of Iraqi Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein "nut can- 
not remain indifferent toward toe 
fate of tbe Iraqi Muslim people,” 
Iran's official Mamie Republic 
News Agency (TRNA) reported. 

Tbe agency quoted Ayatollah 
Khamenei as adding that the Un- 
ited States and its allies “entered 
a country under an iDnsory pre- 
text and subjected it to severe 
pressure. 

He was speaking during a 
meeting with Nabfli Beni, die 
visiting speaker of Lebanon’s of 

parliame nt, IRNA said. 

AyatoDah Khamenei also criti- 
cised the albes for their faDure to 
resort to force against Israel, or 
the Serbs in farmer Yugoslavia, 
for their flouting of UN. resolu- 
tions. 

In a refe ren ce to toe brad 
o c c upa t i on of southern Lebanon, 
he said: "The Mnsfan nations 
cannot overlook toe occ up ation 
of Lebanese villages and territory 
as well as constant aggression of 
toe Zionist regime against the 
Islamic country's airspace." 

He also criticised the faflnre of 
the allies to force Israel to abide 
by Security Council resolutions 
demanding the r e t urn of the ex- 
pelled Palestinians. 

Bahrain hopes for a halt to 
increas in g hostility between toe 
U.S. -ted allies and Iraq, a senior 
official said in Manama. 


U.N. envoy warns Israel 


a crime. 

Avigdor Fridman, another hu- 
man rights lawyer, told the court 
Palestinians in tbe Occ up ied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip now 
feared summary expulsions: 
“Everyone there when a car pulls 
up says to himself, ‘have they 
come to expel mcT " 

However, die evictees’ lawyers 
had said before the bearing they 
had fittle hope the court would 
rate against tbe poficy advocated 
by both tbe gover nm ent and 
army. 

Mr. Feldman said if toe court 
dedrion, which was not expected 
for at least two days, approved 
the expulsions it would endorse 
collective ponishmeuL 

Initial overwhelming su pp ort 
for Mr. Rabin could be nMing 
Tbe fourth in a series of petitions 
appeared in an Israeli n e w sp ap e r 
Wednesday, bringing to 3,000 the 
number of Israelis who warded, 
their opposition to the expulsions 

-registered. 

In Maij A1 Zohonr, Lebanon, 
the expelled Palestinians 
appealed to President-elect Bill 
Clinton on inauguration day to 
abandon “the double standards" 
.of the Bosh administration and 


presidency Iraq gloats over Bush departure 
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Awaiting action were a sheaf of Saadi Matodi Saleh, speaker of Baghdad, work m dag ; th rong 
executive orders. They would Iraq’s padnment, expressed Ms the rabbl e °* a , *°*® 

cany oat of Mr. Cfinton’s country's “sincere desEX to cstab- factory destroyed by Ua owe 

campa ign pro mis es and re v er s e fish constructive rela t ions with nrisrila ok Sunday. ■ ^ 

thepo&riesof 12yearaof Repub- the new U.S. administration Washington said the ptnft 
Kean rale that viewed active gov- under BOl Cfinton.” E uropean-supplied 

Hum w i t as a costly obstacle to Then be smd that he hoped Mr. could be us ed m fa ql 
free ente rprise . Cfinton would take positions weapons programme. 

One order w31 put into effect differ ent from those of Bosh Iraq says the fa ctory m ade 
Mr. Cfinton’s new ethical stas- “whose poficy caused the hum- spare parts for tra ctors a nd 
daids lor his appointees. Another chmg of an evil aggression ag a in st Bagfad arTs baby flii lk tk aofy ,^ 

will create a wwinp al economic an independence and peace- self destroyed by a missile in the 

council, a step in ftdfiUment of loving people.” Gulf war mid due to restart jao- 

Mr. Cfinton’s p rom ise to put the Tbe Iraqi News Agency ac- duettos this month. 

Mitiy’s ffiff Mwnf. pmhtems at cosed Mr. Bnsb of “ugly criuies." "We don’t know ifQniun *9 
the forefront. It said the recent allied attacks be better — be wHl have to prove 

On Friday he is expected to were Mr. Bosh's "last, poisoned it to ns," said a worker dealing 

rescind Mr. Bash’s restriction on drops of hatred.” away chunks of concrete and 

abortion counselling at federal "Tbe cursed criminal George tangled metal oo Tuesday. 
rimr * c Bnsb ended Ms o min ous term The g ove r n ment o r dered toe 

Mr. Cfinton befieves — “pas- today and departed for history’s reconstruction of tbe factory that 

skmatriy,” he fifces to say — in trash heap with bis bands stained was seriously damaged in an 

government's possibilities. with toe blood of people aspiring- attack Sunday by erase msak* 

He spelled that out iu an to freedom,'” tbe agency com- fired from U.S. ships , the Iraq i 
address to go vern ors: mewled News Agency (INA) reported. 

“When the «««■ values that It was uncertain how long Mr. The United States sad die fee- 
are fundamental to the American would remain free from tory at Zaafariniyeh, 13 

dwrariw fa mb i i wnt a i in gfw- this Iraqi rhetoric since he has kflometrcs south of Baghdad, was 
erring — values Bk* opp or t un ity backed Mr. Bush’s hand l i ng of an important port of Iraq’s ra> 

and respo ns ibility, work and the dispute and urged B agh da d to tear programme Iraq touted tot 

famil y and rfwmumijy — govern- -adhere to U.N. resolu ti ons. it made m ol din gs and nwdunf 
ment seems to work pretty wefl." Also, toe United States already tods for private industry. 

fa strengthening its position in toe ^ attack (be factory 

Gun region. brought toe first critjasm of 

.SSi Washington by a key ally 

Wednesday as French Forrigu 
near tire txjrdm wrtb Iraq on Ro^nd Dumm saM tl* 

Wednesday The Amen<an gssajah 

U.N. mandate (SeTEparate 

j^ the ^ Kuwaiti press Wednesday 

craft earner USS John F. Ken- u , continued pressure on 
n edy was m the Eastern critkoi^Westeni 

SbbW misplaced in view of 

armed U.N. peacekeepers to a sense ^ proportion " 

reinforce 353 observers monitor- iTiuiunit Tmmiii* 1 • 

iug toe denufitansed zone along said thc Knwart TkoaL 
the Iraq-Knwait border. “The Iraqi transgressions cer- 

Tbe United Nations said it famly call for stronger action 
would fakw up an Iraqi offer to against Iraq t han has been taken 
allow i wMHijti nn of flights car- hitherto,” said the Times, 
iying weapons inspectors and Newspapers heaped praise oa 
other staff into Baghdad. Mr. Budi for hdptqg drive Iraqi 
F h w m > ijn win hBff««tnr nyt jn troops from toe e mi rate in Feb m- 
New York toe - crisis was over. ary_1991- 
Theve were no events planned,, “Thank you, Mr. President, 
in Baghdad to mark the sir, for all yon <Sd to Ornate oar 
changeover at toe White House, country and rescue us from, the 
Marry Iraqis went about their daws of a crazy aggressor,” toe 
day with the same concerns that A1 Seyassafa da^ y said in an etSlD- 
have occupied them since U.N. riaL 

sanctions were imposed after the The Arab Times said Mr. Busk 
in vas io n of Knwart — - skyrocket- would remain “top of toe py t 
jug prices and food shortages, of-our history books! — fiadrlMi 
On the southern outskirts' of become an immortal leader.** 


French blast splits coalition 

(Cantoned from page l) day, not just in Baghdad, fiance 
UJS. (dans to a t tack Iraq at tire and Britain declined, raffing toe 
weekend. . proposal “r figp rop ort kntate,” it 

Without revealing its sources, said. 

| _ | toe weekly said Washington in- Britain has renwmed s t aun c h ly 

(3ms Israel itially proposed a joint raid on 12 behind Washington, at feast in 

different targets around Iraq Sun- public. 

tom page 1) — - 

"’oa their 34th toy stranded fa a FLO hails lifting of Israeli ban 

fre e zing South Lebanon, the ^ ^ * « 

P al e s t inia ns hoped for a new U.S. 
policy tat said they had no assur- 
ances that Mr. Cfinton would 
provide one. 

"The United States bas lost its 
credibility in the world- It fa 
relying on double standards in 
international affairs," Abdul 
Aziz A1 Ranted, tbe leader of the 
evictees, said in an appeal to Mr. 

Cfinton. 

“Prcsktent Cfinton should set 
these things right— 

"He should weak quickly for 
the return of the evictees in com- 
pliance with Resolution 799," he 


"The Bahrain go v er nm ent is 
hopeful of an end to escalations 
of hostility m toe Gulf to help end 
suffering of the Iraqi people." the 
official said. 

Bahrain was part of the multi- 
national alliance that drove Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait in F ebr ua ry 
1991 but was not involved in the 
latest zmfitary activity. 

Four Damascus-based Palesti- 
nian factions also condemned the 
U.S.-led attacks on Iraq and 
appealed to Arab govern m ents to 
break the siege imposed on toe 


Iraqi people. 
A fifth Pak 


A fifth P alestinian group, tire 
Popular Front fix' the Laboatiou 
of Palestine-General Command, 
called tbe United Nations "a tool 
of war and aggression” controlled 
by tbe United States. 

Tbe four factions issued a state- 
ment saying the allied attacks on 
Iraq in the past week were mafi- 
rious and hostile since they did 
not rely on UN. Security Council 
tesointi o os- 

“Ttae attack on Iraq has dis- 
puted America’s allegations ab- 
out its desire for peace in the 
Middle East,” tbe statement 
added. 

Signing the statement were tire 
Popular Front for the liberation 
of Palestine, tire De m o crati c 
Fttmt for tbe Liberation of Pales- 
tine, tire Palestine Liberation 
Front and tire Popular Struggle 
.Front. 


“Until now Clinton only 
offered to follow tire same poli- 
cies as his predecessor... we don’t 
know whriber when be gets to 
tire White House he will have a 
biased or independent poficy be 
added. 

• Dr. Aziz Dwaik, an evictee 
spoke sman , sad they looked to 
Mr. Cfinton with hope that he 
would end Israeli stalling; over 
Resolution 799 and deal with 
Arabs and tbe Jewfab state on tire 


PLO Executive Committee 
member Yasser Abed Rabbo told 
Reuters. 

"Tins step wiQ be useless if it is 
not followed by an effirial dia- 
logue between the Israeli govern- 
ment and tire FLO.” 

Israel must abo "show its good 
intentions by cancelling tbe ex- 
pulsion order and allowing die 
(expeBes) back home," be added. 

Hanan Asbrawi, spokeswoman 
fin- the Palestinian delegation to 
the peace talks, said the Israeli 
decision would “go a long way 
toward creating a better under- 
mmfiug of die PLO ... and im- 
proving chances for peace." 

Israeli peace acti vist Abie 

Na t ha n said he was p la nni n g to 
fly to Tunis to meet with Mr. 
Arafat to ask bhn for a concilia- 
tory gesture toward Israel. 


Iras s a very serums step we 
took, and I hope he (Arafat) vrifl 
do som e t hin g in return to main- 
tain the momentum,” Mr. 
Nathan told Israel radio. 

There have been growing calls 
by Israeli liberals to open (fired 


ne g o tiation s with the PLO in. 
order to rtrengthen 
moderates who support the peace 

talkc 

A recent rorvey showed that 
needy half of Israeli fegfatafoa 
favour (fired talks with the PLO, 
in cl uding two-thirds of tbe law- 
makers from Mr. Rabin’s Labour 
Party. 

However, Mr.- Rabin wfa 
staunchly opposed to tbe idea, 
ar^ting that such contacts would 
force Israel to deal irrauediately 
with Palestinian demands, for 
establishing an independent ' 
sta te . 

The Knesset vote came after 
four hours erf debate far whi c h toe 
right-wing opposition tried sasuo- 
cessfufly to water down toe-govt 
erament bin with dozens of 
amendments. - 

The derision could hdp farad 
in its effort to stem die 
influence of Muslim fun- 
damentalists in the 
lauds wbo oppose the peace ta&ai- 
as a se&out. 
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637440. 

Dr k Safc Om* TeL 661757 
TcnttMM CtaR* Tcfc 623366 


Chare* a* tfw A— M* Td. 

623541. 

Aagjr— Chare* Td. 62S383. TeL 
628543. 

Ararat— CathaUc Chare* Td. 

771331. 

Area-fan Orth aim Chare* Td. 

77S261. 

S L Bphnfas Chare* T c L^77175 1. 
827981. 685326. 

B r — ril i -al l wh i r — Chad TeL 
811295. 

H* Chareh vt Joare CkW «T Ldfer- 

Ife Satan Td. 823824 mad 654932. 
Chareh nf the Hnaat Td. 67569]. 


BoBetn soppUed by the Depm —t of 
Meteorology. 

Another aSfhi rue in tempentwea 
wB take pfane and wads w9 be 
atwahe—eily M ode rat e. In Aqaba, 
dads w3 be a m t h al y moderat e and 


A**" 

Duuts 

JontaoVaBcj^'J 


1/14 

6/21 

- 2 / 1 * 

5/ 20 


Yesterday's high Temperatures: An- 
aan 13. Aqda 19. HmSty read*** 
Amman 31 per cm Aqaba 43 per 
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NIGHT DUTY 

AMMAN: 

■Dr. MukfatcsHalaa 819220 

Dr. JandMaraqa 7761*9 

Dr.Shabaoalmam 733774 

Dr. Kftdal AI DaMcb 827195 

Ba spba n acr 661912 

rei doa i pharmacy 778336 

A1 Aaeraa pharmacy 637065 

NainrafcJiphntacr ... 623672 

AlSalren pharmacy 636730 

Yaconbptannacjr 644945 

Slanriireri p harmacy 637660 

NapbpfcarmK? ...... — 847632 


CSril Defease Department .m 4 
ChB De fen c e hnmrrfin t f 

Rescue I 

Civil Defence Eu a ttgca cy — 

RcencPdfee 192.621111.1 

Fire Brigade. J 

Blood Bwt ... ‘ 

Hi ghway P&fiCE I 

lute Nice I 

Pabhc Security Department .... ( 
HoidCoraptaans 1 

reu - - — - t 

tlU VflDllffilO MUiaaaaBiBiNH- « 

Water and Sew erag e 

Crapbte— ) 

Amman Mun i c ipality 

rnn ipli irti 

Tchxtaoac filfei nmi wi 
(d a me t orir mdrtaaw ) 


Dr. Abdd Majecd Mam 275393. 

Al Qada pharmacy ( — ) 


ZARQh 

Dr. Raid) Atabb . 

tOn Kfcl) p ha rmac y 


Central Amman T el e p ho n e 


AbdaE Telephone RepaiH «... 
Jordan Tdcraaoa 

Radio Jordan 

Water Authority 


Jordan EkxXndtj Aadiartty _ 815615 
Eter t nc Power 

ft mpM i y 636381 

rj FSgta lnfbrmtxn 06*53200 

QaccaAfialrti. Airport W-S320Q 


IbaSna Hospital - (©J9BW32 

AiHRnModenHOBptad (W)PWW 


HOSmALS 


AMMAN; 

va - - - »■- J- — a » 

i mixji i Mo»a v^nne 

Khaikfi MUtmity. J. Ann . 
AJafefc Maternity. J. Am. 

Jabal Amman Man, u till 

Mafeax J. Anaimn 


Friacen Arana Hospital _ (02)273555 
Greek CMtmtarHoreital Acjz72275 
RmAINrfecs Hospital — 0BJ247TOO 
AQABA: 

PuKCsaUaya Hospital — (03)314111 


Ikmonily Hospital „ 

Al-Mnmher Hospital 
HKbtanc,AbM ^ 

Al-AhB. Abdafi 


Al-Bmbir.J. i 
Anay. Marta 


Antal Hospital 

ZABQA: 

ZarqaGowt. Hospital 


..81381302 
„ 644281* 
„ 60441/2 

60362 

636140 

664171/4 

669131 

845845 

... 66722779 
_ 66612707 
„ 66416461 
_ 777101/3 
_ 775111/26 
„ 891611/15 
- 602240/50 
674155 

(09)983333 


QUEEN ALIA 

MT&UiATlONAL AIRPORT 


71b ktonaadax 8 i ip pi etf by Rojsd 
J ordan ia n (RJ) adomatian depart- 
amnf at the Qaeen Ate liiB iii rrinrail 
Airport 1H (06)332005. what ft 
taoud mhnjrs be icriSed. 




Riyadh 

Cairo, Aqaba (RJ) 

New Defti (RJ) 

Bcarat(IU) 

Colombo (RJ) 

~ Mere York. Aunfcj da ra ffiM 

Aha Dttafai (RJ) 

London. BerGnfRJ) 

Tbk. Casablanca | RJ) 

| 7p f) 

RmneiRl) 

- Athens, Laouen RJ) 


Oflwr FSghfe (Terntoml 2) 

12*9 Mmrao. Aba Dhabi (GF) 

13d* Riyadh (su) 


«*15 

12:15 

Dd 45 


(Tn r m fe fay 
faawrw, Rds< 


— Lannca, Vienna I 
Aba Dhabi. Mbkw( 


1MN Datodt 

2M5 Cairn j 

Zk5» : Lmraca( 


Royal Joftiaoina (RJ) Ffigfafe 
P’e^Ad 1) 


Banal 

Rome< 

...... A h a Dhalxl 

. Aimten tm, T<JnMt*( 


Jedddit 

Bahafa Dotal 


DsbaLliascaM 


Snpipnn .Kid»Law(RI) 


Bmnara TOG /780 

Banana (Mrd raaanar) 640/640 

Reanp 690/450 

Gfttap — W0/120 

omj varm 

■CaaBBrwror — - 300/200 

200/130 

Ctarorheafsa^ 310/300 

Pffl i rrt 300/00 

708/ 300. 

Capefrah ; HOT 120 

fa*™ 320 / 250 

Manors flMiJ ■ 250/200 

MwrovSS 500/400 

Omm mj) 281/180 

(green) 280 /2B0 

gauge- 320070 

fepper/bH) 280 / 200 

Ptpper frrwecfl — 240/181 

ftroro 300 / 200 

Tnamtn 220/ MU 

SUnadt 240/ MO 
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Iraqi dinar recovers, but demand is low 


By -a Jordan Tmncs 


AMMAN — The Iraqi dinar is 
stowlybamdngback to the levels 
ifirthe Jordanian market prior to 
tb& latest flare-op between Bagh- 
dad and the U.S.-led coalition, 
bat demand for the embattled 
Currency has almost dried op, 
according to traders in the local 
market . 

The Iraqi dinar, officially 
yalbed at $3.10, was being traded 
at 31 fils for “origmaT notes and 
22 fib for “dented” notes at tbe 
dose of business Tuesday, they 


This compares with an all-time 
low of 26 fib and 16 fils respec- 
tively on Sunday, at the height of 
allied attacks on Iraq and high 
uncertainty over the fate of die 
government of Saddam Hussein 
in Baghdad. 

However, the currency con- 
tonnes to be traded at between 
three: and four cents in Baghdad, 
where it is a crime, punishable 
under law, to distinguish between 
the ‘ ‘‘original” and “dented” 
banknotes, travellers said. 

" “Originals” mean old notes 
printed before the eruption of the 
Gulf crisis with the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait in August 1990; those 
printed by the Iraqi government 
since then — the bulk of them on 
crmJe presses and photocopiers 
— are of bad quality and hence 


termed “dented.” 

“The allied air strikes on Iraq 
plunged the tfinar to a record low 
last week," said a prominent 
dealer in Amman. “Apparently 
the conflict appeared more se- 
rious than ever, whqt with the 
perception that (U.S. President 
George) Bosh could be trying to 
ensure that Saddam does not 
remain in power when be (Bush) 
himself would not be, in a few 
days’ time.” 

The dinar “is slowly recovering 
now,” said the deafer. But, he 
added, the demand for the cur- 
rency “is limited to travellers to 
Iraq-” 

Most of the Iraqi dinars chang- 
ing hands now m Jordan are the 
“dented” notes, banks, as well as 
private dealers, said. 

“There is only a (united quanti- 
ty of the originals available in 
Jordan these days after billions 
have been shipped to the Gulf 
states in the past two years.” said 
one moneychanger. 

He explained that the old Iraqi 
banknotes had a high speculative 
attraction among Gulf investors, 
Kuwaitis p romi nent among them, 
since its exchange vahx^ is highly 
fluctndtive and dependent' on the 
ups and downs in the lingering 
crisis. 

“They don’t want the dented 
ones, and there is no market for 
such notes in the Gulf,” said the 
deafer. 


Another, and perhaps more 
significant reason behind the 
.high demand for the ‘’originals'’ 
in die Gulf market was a drive by 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait fo 
board the old Iraqi banknotes 
with a view to enhancing die 
circulation of the “dented” notes 
and counterfeits. 

At the same time, they could 
also flood the market with the 
“originals” at any given point and 
thus pull the rug from under the 
feet of Iraqi efforts to stabilise 
their currency, experts said. 

“If the Gulf states could spend 
tens of billions of dollars to pay 
for the liberation of Kuwait, they 
could also veiy well spend a tittle 
more to undermine the Iraqi eco- 
nomy,” said a senior official at a 
commercial bank which operates 
exchange bouses. 

“It is not a dead investment 
either,” be said. “The boarders 
could easily bring back the 
booty into the market once then- 
main political objective is 
achieved — the ouster of Saddam 
Hussein.” 

The Iraqi government has re- 
peatedly accused Saudi Arabia 
and other Gulf states, inchufing 
Iran, as well as the United States, 
of printing counterfeit Iraqi di- 
nars and circulating them inside 
Iraq in a bid to undermine the 
Iraqi economy. 

But the existence of the bad 
quality “dented” notes, which 


Baghdad printed in a frantic bid 
to pay government salaries and 
keep the civil servants satisfied 
after the Gulf war in 1991, has 
weakened the argument. 

Several hundred million Iraqi 
dinars were printed in Britain and 
ready for shipment to Baghdad at 
the time of the invasion of 
Kuwait But the British govern- 
ment has repeatedly rejected Ira- 
qi requests for the currency to be 
shipped, saying such action would 
be in violation Of the internation- 
al sanctions imposed against Iraq. 

Tbe “original” Iraqi dinars 
were a favourite until Kuwaiti 
speculators until two months 
ago, with millions of dinars 
changing hands every day. The 
flirting came to an end with a 
ruling by the Central Bank of 
Kuwait (CBK) to ban trading in 
Iraqi dinars in tbe emirate. 

The main buyers of Iraqi dinars' 
were moneychangers in Dubai, 
who used to forward the currency 
to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
After the CBK ruling, they are no 
longer buying the currency, Am- 
man moneychangers said. 

The Iraqi dinar used to fetch up 
to 700 fils in the Jordanian mar- 
ket in the early 1980s, at the 
beginning of the Iran-Iraq war.. 
By the time the war ended in 
August 1988, the currency had 
plummeted to around 250 fils. 

Immediately prior to the Iraqi 


invasion of Kuwait in August 
1990, the Iraqi currency was 
being traded at around 190 fils in 
Jordan, the only country where 
tbe dinar could be freely ex- 
changed. 

• The dramatic fluctuations in 
tbe exchange value of the dinar 
are blamed by the Iraqi govern- 
ment for the soaring cost of living 
in Iraq. 

A conceited government cam- 
paign, launched in September last 
year to tighten the situation, was 
successful only in tbe short-term, 
Iraqi businessmen said. 

“There are too many people 
who make money out of playing 
with the dinar and it is highly 
difficult for anyone to put any 
controls on toenr,” said m Iraqi 
businessmen based in Jordan. 

According to the businessman 
and other Iraqi sources, the ac- 
tions adopted oy the government 
included detention of 
moneychangers after raids on 
their premises, seizure of curren- ' 
cy, and stricter inspection at bor- 
der posts to check currency smug- 


‘It was like dosing the stable 
after tbe horse had bolted,” said 
tbe Iraqi businessman in Amman. 
“Billions of Iraqi dinars already 
flowed out of the country and the 
authorities could only check the 
smuggling of a few million with 
their new measures.” 


Italians to deliver 
goods to needy 


AMMAN (J.T.) — A plane-load 
of food, medical supplies and 
dotimg, a gift from the Italian 
people to Jordan, is due to arrive 
is Amman Thursday. 

. The shipment will be delivered 
by the head of an Italian peace - 
group, Mr. Ernesto Otiviero, 
who has previously embarked on 
smri&r missions to the Kingdom 
and .was awarded the Jordanian 
A1 Kawkab Medal of the Fust 


Order by His Maje sty King Hus- 
sein in recognition of his huma- 
nitarian efforts. 

Mr. Otiviero started his huma- 
nitarian trips to Jordan following 
tbe Gulf war in an effort to ease 
the difficulties of the needy. 

Italian ambassador to Jordan 
Romuaido Betthri will host a 
reception on Thursday to honour 
Mr. Otiviero 


HOME NEWS IN BRIEF 


IT 1 . " ' ■ - - — 

King receives greetings 

AMMAN (J.T.) — On die occasion of foe A1 Israa Wal MTraj, 
His Majesty King Hussein Wednesday received cables of good 
visbes from various heads of public and private organisations. 
Cables came from tbe prime minister, speakers of Parliament, 
and tribal leaders. A cable of good wishes also came from 
Palestine President Yasser Arafat 

Sheikh Issa greets Abdul Salam Majali 

MANAMA, Bahrain (Petra) — Tbe emir of Bahrain, Sheikh Issa 
Ben Salman, received Monday tbe head of the Jordanian 
delegation to the Middle East peace talks, Abdul Salam A1 
Majali. Tbe Qatari News Agency said the meeting reviewed the 
htest developments in the Arab arena and Jordaman-Bahrasni 
relations. Dr. Majali is currently in Bahrain to attend a meeting 
by tire Board of Trustees of the Gulf University. 

JNMB announces lecture series 

/ J MMAN (Petra) — The Jordanian National Medical Board 
(JNMB) announced Wednesday it wSl organise a series of 
lectures on medical issues beginning Jan. 27. The lectures, which 
nil last two weeks at AJ Bashir Hospital in Amman, will be 
attended by doctors sitting for the board examination. 

JEA donates JD 4,000 to help Iraq 

AMMAN (Petra) — The Jordanian Engineers Association (JEA) 
Wednesday announced it was contributing JD 3,000 towards the 
rxanstniction of tbe Iraqi engineering industrial plant which was 
rtided by U.S-ptanes Iasi Sot day. (JEA) President Husni Abu 
Obeida said JEA will contribute another JD 1,000 towards 
pnion-wide fundraising campaign to support Iraqi children. Mr. 
Abu Ghdda urged Jordanian public and private institutions to 
extend all posable help to tbe Iraqi people during these difficult 
tmes. 

Schools to issue road safety tips 

AMMAN (J.T.) — When schools re-open Saturday students will 
receive road safety booklets published by the Royal Automobile 
Gub of Jordan (RACJ). More than 50,000 iflustrated booklets 
wH be distributed to government and private schools in the 
Greater Amman area in a campaign to educate children cm street 
safety precautions. 


WHAT’S GOING ON 


The following listings are compiled from monthly bofletins and 
6e daily Arabic press. Readers are advised to verify tbe listed 
firm and place with tbe concerned institutions. 

EXHIBmONS 

y Exhibition entitled “Latin American Countries in France” at 
the French Cuttnrai Centre. 

v Exfafoffion “Modernist Stffl life Photographed” at the, 

v American Centre. 

FIELD TRIP 

7^ Field trip OB Friday hr the Friends of Archaeology to A! 
QuwafaB^eh and Qasr Al Nwdjfe hi the Amman area. 
Departure wffl he at 9 a jfu in private cars from the Anna 
> Hotel parking kL 

\ ,t 


hcndi-GermaB flint evening at the French Cultural Centre at 8 

: « < » i »- ii . tOfii .nntiiMum. il nfthiftimiliiWiitu milt 


between France and Germany. The following films wffl be 
; itowii fa (he evening: A documentary on the development of 
l VAuch-Gcm* retations and a feature fihn entitled “Jutes et 
! . fim” a French-German copro du ction. 

4 CBat Efltweod’s fihn “Pate Ritter” at the American Centre, 5 
pjn, (11:59 mfo, rated R). 


Salti 
resigns 
as AIJB 
deputy 
president 

BEIRUT (AP) — The deputy 
president of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut (AUB), Jorda- 
nian Ibrahim Said, has resigned, 
tbe umvmsity said Wednesday, as 
a financial scandal rocked the 
most prestigious college in the 
Middle East. 

An AUB statement released 
Wednesday said President Fred- 
ric P. Herter r who is based in 
New York, accepted foe resigna- 
tion of Dr. Salti. 

Mr. Hester, who met recently 
with Dr. Salti and other AUB 
faculty members in Damascus, 
appointed economics profe s sor 
Samir Mafcdwsi as acting deputy 
president until hew elections for 
AUB trustees are held in March. 

Dr. Makdissi, a former eco- 
nomy minister in the Lebanese 
government, will take his new 
AUB post Feb. 1. Dr. Salti will 
return to serve at foe AUB 
medical faculty, the statement 

said. 

■ Mr. Hotter spoke of a “discre- 
tionary fund external to the uni- 
versity from which selected facul- 
ty members received financial 
help.” ■ 

AUB sources, speaking on 
condition of anonymity, said foe 
“slush fund” was used by promin- 
ent physician Najib Abo Haidar, 
allegedly with Dr. Salti’s know- 


'. Abu Haidar, who raised 
tbe money in the university's 
name from friends and wealthy 
relatives, distributed it to selected 
faculty members allegedly with 
Salti’s knowledge but neither of 
the two men consulted with Her- 
ter or the board of trustees about 
foe fund .or foe choice of red- 
pfents- 

Dr. Abu Haidar said tbe funds 
were given to needy medical 
faculty members hard-hit by the 
collapse of the Lebanese pound 
towards the end of Lebanon's 
1975-1990 rivfl war. 

“When the existence of the. 
secret fund was revealed, other 
faculty members were angered,” 
Mr. Abu Haidar, said, adding 
that the extra payments were 
designed to keep recipients at 


AUB at a time when the univera- 
ty was under almost daily shell 
fire. 

The New York-chartered uni- 
versity has for gene ra tions edu- 
cated the Arab World’s elite, 
prodaciflg three presidents, 10 
prime ministers and more than 
100 cabinet ministers and ambas- 
sadors. 

Also among its alumni are 
Palestinian leaders such as 
George Habash of the Popular 
Front for foe Liberation of Pales- 
tine. 

Many of the 80 red-proofed 
stone buikfitigs around the ramb- 
ling 73-acre campus of tree-lined 
gardens and terraces overlooking 
foe Mediterranean were hit by 
shell fire during the dvfl war. 

The university, the first to in- 
troduce American education to 
the Middle East, was founded in 
1866 as the Syrian Protestant 
College by Daniel Bliss , a Ver- 
mont missionary. The name was 
changed in 1920. 

Bfiss’ grandson, AUB Presi- 
dent David Dodge, became tbe 
fins of many Western kidnap 
victims in 1982. 


ESCWA holds se minar 
on transport system 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The United 
Nations Economic and Social 
Commission for Western Asia 
(ESCWA) and the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD will 
hold an expert group meeting on 
training in multimodal transport 
mi Jan. 23 and 24 at ESCWA 
in Amman. 

aals from member coun- 
tries attending this meeting win 
be familiarised with legal and 
commercial aspects of multimod- 
al transport, enabling them to 
introduce foe system in their 
countries. 

Multimodal transport based on 
modern technology, especially 
containerisation, has been estab- 
lished in trade between de- 
veloped countries and is now 
spreading to developing coun- 


tries. 

This cost-saving transport sys- 
tem could help promote develop- 
ing countries external trade. 

Representatives of private and 
public transport sectors from Jor- 
dan, Yemen, Syria, Lebanon, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
wifl attend a specialised work- 
shop from Jan. 25 to 27 at the 
Amman Plaza Hotel. 

Senior officials from gov- 
ernmental road transport cor- 
porations or similar organisa- 
tions, ports authorities, and stato- 
owned airlines will participate in 
the workshop. 

Dr. H. Carl, chief of the Multi- 
modal Transport and Technolo- 
gical Development Section at 
UNCTAD will direct the work- 
shop. 


IPA reports 2nd stage of 
administrative reforms 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Tbe Institute 
of Public A dm i nistra tion (IPA) 
said Wednesda y the government 
has embarked on tbe second 
stage of its public administration 
reform programme. 

. IPA Director General Zuheir 
Abu Bakar said the programm e, 
started last year with $750,000 in 


meat from the United Nations 
Development Programme 
(UNDP), aims at simplifying 
routine work and increasing coor- 
dination among government 
offices, as manda t ed by Prime 
Minister Sharif Zeid Ben Shaker. 


The first stage entailed re- 
search and surveys to identify 
problem areas, and the second 
stage involves practical applica- 
tion of improved procedures, said 
Dr. Abu Bakar. The government 
will assess tbe results of this 
practical stage upon compktiqp 
within four months. 

To implement the programme. 
Dr. Aba Bakar said, government 
.departments were grouped into 
four categories : finance and eco- 
nomy ; transport, public works 
and communications; energy and 
agriculture; and sorial services 
and health. 


Jordan, Tunisia to discuss cartography 

AMMAN (Petra) — A Tumsian-J ordanian technical committee 
.will open meetings in Amman on Jan. 24 to discuss joint 
production of maps and aerial photography programmes. The 
talks will be chaired by Dr. Okla Dubeimat, director general of 
the Royal Jordanian Geographic Centre, wbo said the two rides 
wiD discuss promoting the joint committee’s work and follow up 
on previous discussions. The four-day meeting, he added, aims at 
further bolstering cooperation in training personnel and the 
exchange of expertise and tbe establishment of a joint company to 
operate regionally, and implement remote-sensing as well as 
other tecfamqnes in the exploration of water resources and the 
preparation of maps. 


Daily Lunch (set menu) 
PriGe JD(5) p.p. 

©> Nightly 

Candle Light Dinner 
» with Live Music 






Jabal Amman - Next to The MU! Bakeries 
Between 5th&6th Circle, Tel. 827850 


Palestinian group to visit 
Clinton team — Hussein 


AMMAN (Petra) — Palestiman- 
Americans are planning for a visit 

by a Palestinian delegation to 

Washington for talks with Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton’s administration 
over obstacles in the Arab-Israeh 
peace negotiations, according to 
a senior Palestinian official in' 
Amman Wednesday. 

Faisal al Hnsseini, head of the 
steering committee for the 
Palestinain delegation to the 
peace talks, said Palestinians 
want to discuss Israeli-created im- 
pediments to the negotiations. 

Speaking in Amman before his. 
departure for Tunis, Mr. Has-', 
semi said foe Palestinian delega-' 
turn is determined not to return 
to foe negotiating table unless 
U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 799, which calls for the im- 
mediate return of the 413 exiled 
Palestinians, is implemented. 

Mr. Hnsseini said the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) 
wants to maintain contacts with 





Faisal Hnsseini 

all concerned parties in order to 
remove obstacles to foe peace 
process, adding that he believes 
Mr. Clinton's Middle East policy 
differs little from his predeces- 
sor’s. 

He said a Palestinian group will 
meet new U.S. administration 


■H 


officials in Washington to convey 
their views regarding the peace 
talks, and urge the U.S. to force 
Israel into implementing U.N. 
'resolntions. 

Contacts with the new U.S. 
administration are important at 
this stage, in view of Israel’s 
escalation of repressive measures 
in foe occupied territories, Mr. 
Hnsseini said. 

Mr. Husseini said the intifada 
was bound to escalate unless 
Israel complies with the U.N. 
resolutions. 

Referring to foe interim self- 
government arrangements, Mr. 
Husseini said special provisions 
for recruiting and training a 
police force are underway in 
coordination with a number of 
Arab and other nations. 

Mr. Husseini, plans to meet 
with Palestine President Yasser 
Arafat to discuss new develop- 
ments in the Palestinian arena 
before reluming to Jerusalem. 



Rare Jordanian and Palestinian dresses 
foe world over six years 


from Wfod Ka ’war’s coflectioa were displayed around 


Ka’war collection comes home 


By Hnd-Lant Mango 

Special to tbe Jordan Times 

AMMAN — Some 550 pieces of 
traditional costumes, head dres- 
ses and silver jewellery, returned 
to Jordan this month after an 
absence of six years. 

On loan from the collection of 
Widad Ka’war of Amman, tbe 
items were displayed, with the 
help of the Munster of Tourism, 
in Cologne, Paris, Munich, Van- 
berg, Berlin and Liverpool, as 
weD as in Japan, Singapore, De- 
nmark, Sweden and Iceland. 

To create an oriental atmos- 
phere in each display, accessories 
such as embroidered cushions, 
rugs, pottery and brass were used 
in budding local scenes typical of 
Jordan and Palestine. 

Each exhibit was made unique 
to tbe host country by highlight- 
ing different aspects erf Jordanian 
and Palestinian heritage. 

In Cologne for example, rural 
kitchens were foe point of focus. 
Architect Amar Khamash set up 
a typical rural Jordanian kitchen 
in foe central hall of foe Joest 
Museum. 

In Berlin tbe concentration was 
on traditional dresses, which 


were suspended by nylon threads 
from the ceiling and surrounded 
fay scenes of an Arab souq. 

Mr. Klmwash was responsible 
for reproducing tbe image of an 
old rood from downtown for tbe 
Munich exhibit. It was comprised 
of various compartments depict- 
ing, for instance, a room from a 
rural village, and another of an 
old urban budding. 

The most abstract representa- 
tion was staged in Iceland: Dres- 
ses with certain embroidered pat- 
terns were chosen to make a 
specific composition. 

“Even though no anthropology 
.was reflected, the show in Iceland 
was very symbolic,” said Mrs. 
Ka’war. 

Attendance at all these shows 
was excellent. Rather than an 
expected 300, 600 people 
appeared at the Cologne show. 

In Paris the French and Arab 
.communities attended; nnfike the 
opening days in Munich where, 
according to Mrs. Ka’war, few 
Arab expatriates showed up. 

Mrs. Ka’war feels that die ex- 
hibitions helped in improving the 
West's understanding of Jorda- 
nian and Palestinian culture. 

, “There are not many shows . 


abroad about our culture, so peo- 
ple were very curious to see what 
we had to offer," Mrs. Ka’war 
said. - 

In some displays the scenes 
told stories. 

Organiser of the Paris show 
Jean Hannoyer chose to concen- 
trate on rural woman of Jordan 
and Palestine. 

His aim was to tell the story of 
these two countries via tbe 
women’s dresses and their his- 


tory. 

indivic 


idnal rooms were deco- 
rated in foe traditional manner, 
each portrayipi one dimension of 
the woman’s life. 

“The room that boused the 
costumes was spectacular,” said 
Mr. Hannoyer, since high-tech 
lights were used in focusing on 
certain patches of embroidery in 
each of foe 300 dresses. 

Utensils were supplied by foe 
Institute of Archaeology and 
Anthropology jpf Yarmouk Uni- 
versity. 

Detailed catalogues, which in- 
cluded information and photo- 
graphs on 1 the geography, 
typography and history of Jordan 
and Palestine, accompanied foe 
■exhibits. 
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The National Music Conservatory 

January 1993 Programme 

January 20 , 21 , 24, 25 and 27 

Tuesday. 26 January 1993 - 8:00 p.m. | 

from 5:30 - 7:00 p.m. 

VIOLIN AND PIANO RECITAL 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF 

Aram Zarasian, concert violinist : 

WESTERN MUSIC 

In- residence at the National Music 

A series of five lectures presented by 

Conservator -- meets Australian concert 

Professor Robert Orry (The lectures 

pianist Robert Gary in an exciting 

inefude extensive audio musical 

recitaJ. They will be performing pieces 

examples). 

by: Beethoven, Liszt, Wieniawski. 

Stravinsky and others. 

Place: The National Music 


Conservatory 

Place: The Royal Cultural Centre 

Registration Fee: JD 15. 

Main Theatre. 


Ticket Price: JD 7. 

Saturday, 23 January 1993 - 8:00 p.m. 

Co-sponsored by the Australian 

PIANO RECITAL 

Under the Patronage of Her Majesty 
I Queen Noor Al Hussein, Ammar Ali 

Embassy in Jordan 

Hachicho, a young Arab concert pianist 

Saturday, 30 January 1993 - 8:00 p.m. 

living between Bonn and Muscow, will 

LUTE RECITAL 

perform a very colorful and enjoyable 

Bill Badley, British lutenist, will take the 

program. The program includes 

audience on a musical trip back to the 

pieces by : Bach, Beethoven. Bartok, 

golden days of this' instrument. The 

Tschaikovsky and Liszt. 

lute is considered the successor of the 
oud and the precursor of the guitar. 

Place; The Royal Cultural Centre 


! Main Theatre. 

Place: The Royal Cultural Centre 

Ticket Price: ID 7. 

Studio Theatre. 


Ticket Price: ID 5. 

Co-sponsored by L ufthansa and pries 
Rihani and Sons Company 

Co-sponsored by the British Council 

Attend all four activities for JD 27. 

The National Music Conservatory, tel. 667620 

- . ■■■■s - 
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’s new era 
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Si ANY standard, the inauguration of W illiam Jefferson 
Csinioo as the 42nd president of the United States Wednes- 
day ushers in a new era in American politics. Bill Clinton 
represents u new generation of Americans whose views of 
world has been sbaped by forces, values and social 
trends different from the ones that moulded the characters 
and policies of his predecessors. Besides, he assumes power 
j! a time when the world is offering new promises «nd 
challenges to everybody. 

Change is the platform upon which the new president was 
elected and change is the signature of the era at which be 
takes his responsibility as leader of the strongest country on 
earth. And change is what we hope for, but not necessarily 
c\p?ci, in Clinton's foreign policy towards the Middle East. 

Like probably all previous occupants of the Oval Office, 
Clinton enters the White House expecting to bring about at 
least new emphasis and themes in American foreign policy. 
But rarely has any American president succeeded in 
introducing revolutionary departures from the established 
policy direction. As Joseph A. Caliphano, a member of the 
Carter cabinet, put it, **a president is a prisoner of 
historical forces that will demand his attention whatever his 
preference in objectives. Every president is a victim as weO 
as a moulder of events." American history has so Ear shown 
that a president's ability' to change foreign policy has been 
constrained by powerful circumstances that promote con- 
stancy and iuhibit dramatic policy adjustments. 

But even though the particular beliefs of American 
presidents have often given way to forces of conventional 
wisdom, they have occasionally allowed for fluidity «mi 
evolution. That said, our hope that Clinton will escape the 
fetters of the past is not based on mere optimism but on our 
owz perceptions of his declared objectives and the circmnst- 
nr.ces that surround his inauguration. 

Sea changes across the globe have introduced new rules to 
international politics: The cold war is over and the unclear 
menace may be receding; the interconnectedness of the 
world system has never 7 ’n more tangible and the need for 
world cooperation in the lace of common threats has never 
been more urgent. 

“America will continue to lead the world,” the new 
president declared to billions of people who watched his 
inauguration ceremony Wednesday. By virtue of its power, 
economic might and technological edge, the U.S. will jp deed 
the world for some time to come. But America tan lead* 
through cooperation and concern for common interests and 
■to! through fores and coercion. This should be easier for 
Clinton to do since he is championing the cause of 
diKua :'cj, liberty and freedom, and since, unlike his 
predecessor, he seems more eager and committed to back all 
peoples' quests for their fundamental human rights. 

n Clinton is true to his words, the Palestinians should 
expect support from the new American administration in 
obtaining :heir freedom and right to self-determination, 
■ntvj^r.cs of Bosnians should expect an end to their 
via tighter, and a defiant Israeli government should erperf 
v »«. American pressure over its defiance of U.N. resolu- 
tion;. and international law. 


“Our hn^;s. our hearts and our hands are with those on 
-J -tv continent who are building democracy and freedom," 
Ciintrn cleclarcd >esterday. .And it is in this tight that we in 
.iisrrtan -houlri prepare for a new era of cooperation with 
nnu understanding from the United States. 

Not many countries in the Middle East can boast of a 
bclur record than ours on human rights, public freedoms, 
*pcnncss and political stability. 

Nl>. ••it think we have a right to be optimistic that the new 
tti ir.i< ration's thinking will meet ours at one point. It 
might he extremely difficult to open a new page and expect 
positive results right away. But it is an endeavour Chat has to 
be c.volortd. 


A5SAS2S Pitcaa «.v./uriENTARIES 


MILLIONS Ol- people around the world do hope that the exit of 
sT’.Mdeni Bush hom the White House Wednesday would mark 
■ h: .j.Kcni «*f j new era in U.S. Arab relations and a respite for 
:n.- '—Ti J fre-n aggression, said Al Ra*i Arabic daily. Millions of 
re -rA: around the world hope that with the exit of Mr. Bush, the 
Si:::e', wuuUI embark on a new era in which it can shoulder 
:ts :v>p- -n- 1 bili ties towards real stability and security in all parts of 
‘he -Aork* 'b' --ip’- » - i.c hope that the downfall of Mr. 

! «•.. u-.-.-wi >:j ti.. . oiijrican people, would mark the 

.*. ■? rf,,: ’ n ^ enm > t >‘ harboured by many nations towards the 

I'r.ix-d Sj.ul-s for its racist wan> and aggression, the paper 
continued. torus. in the Arab World, the downfall of Mr. Bush 
r .pr j«c:t:a 2 victory for the Arab Nation's strong will, despite the 
ilwt the downfall came as a directed result of the U.S. 
;!.• the paper said. It said that the ouster of Mr. Bush could 
new beginning, of improved American economy, and a 
iv?;- r j::,n«iard of living for millions of Americans made poor by 
Mr. r -.h\ aggressive attitude and neglect of public interest. The 



potple who also remember Arab traitors who offered 


'rt'jc*.- !-,• the enemies of the Arab Nation. 


S.tAVT \L S»r\AB daily expressed hope that President Qinton 
will respond positive^ and favourably to an Iraqi initiative to stop 
the was. The fates: rocket and duster bomb shelling of residential 
are.!- in Iran, '-to the paper, have triggered a world-wide 
condemnation of the American president and his policies and 
cau.,cd doepeer haired for the American people. King Hussein 
ha . voiced the Ar.*b Nation’s feelings when he said that the latest 
act of ageresMon caused real anger in his heart and those of the 
.•-.r.ib in:tvse* . said the daily. Indeed, the acts of aggression on Iraq 
have the loss of innocent lives and brought about vast 

dc.irueticn: and above all. it was in violation of U.N. Security 
Council JccLjons. said the daily. 


The View from Fourth Circle 


By Rami G. Khoori 


Eagles, turkeys, presidents and the Mideast 


The multiple coincidence of the second anniversary of the start of 
the Gulf war, die resumption of U.S.-led bombing of Iraq, and 
the transition from the Bush to the Qinton presidency provides a 
valuable opportunity to assess some of the forces at play in this 
region and to ask whether the future may hold some hope for a 
more rational approach to our many problems. 

The resumption of the U.S.-led bombing of Iraq will probably 
confirm the basic point that I and many others around here tried 
to make when the Gulf crisis erupted in August 1990: That 
militarism, especially on the part of the U.S., the U.K.. and 
France — the Mideast’s traditional western neo-colonial powers 
— is not the answer to our problems, but rather is a major cause 
of the problem itself. The militarism of Iraq against Kuwait, of 
course, is also part of this same failed equation, but I first stress 
die inappropriate militarism of the West because it remains the 
root historical cause of most of our contemporary ills. 

It should be distressing for those who approve of the militaristic 
Bush policy towards Iraq to survey the region today just as the 
militarism is renewed, because the region today is far more 
unstable, troubled, and tense than it was two years ago. Most of 
the official and unofficial objectives of the U.S.-led coalition two 
years ago have not been met, most of the problems of the region 
have been aggravated, and some new problems have been created 
that did not exist — largely due to the Pavlovian western resort to 
militarism as the preferred option for dealing with the Arabs and 
the Middle East. 

Of coarse, the 1991 war removed Iraq from Kuwait, but that 
was the easy part given the enormous military and technological 
superiority of the anti-Iraq forces. It was, as American troops 
themselves described it, “a turkey shoot." The greater question 
that is now raised by the resumption of the bombardment of Iraq 
is: Who are the real turkeys? The Arabs getting killed or the 
Americans and their European sidekicks doing the killing? 

I am prompted to ask this question by the reality of the region 
today compared to two years ago. The Middle East today is 
characterised by the following facts, which all of Colin Powell's 
maps, George Bush’s false rhetoric, and John Major’s London fog 
morality cannot hide: 

— Iraq has been evicted from Kuwait, but the spirit of Iraqi 
defiance of western guns, death diplomacy, and gutter morality is 
stronger now than it was two years ago; 

— grassroots Arab and Islamic sentiment with the Iraqi people 
and their leadership’s defiance of the West is stronger today than- 
it was two years ago, while many Arab governments dial joined 
the cash register coalition are now nervously watching the 
renewed militarism with great unease, aware that the vast 
majority of their people probably do not support them; 

■ — Kuwait is free, but the United States just sent back over 
one-thousand soldiers and a Patriot missile battery to protea 
Kuwait from a feared Iraqi attack — yet. we thought the United 
States dealt with the Iraqi military threat to Kuwait two years ago! ■ 
Did we understand wrong? Or did the United States and its 
sidekicks perhaps kill a largely imaginary threat in the Gulf war — 
the threat of Iraq's armed forces — while not touching the real 
source of its anger, which is the spirit of Arab defiance borne of a 
revulsion of western militarism and the ills it has spawned in the 
last two centuries? Did the United States kill the wrong turkey in 
1991? 

— the politics of Islamic activism and defiance throughout the 
region are much stronger today than they were two years ago. A 
majority of Algerians voted for Islamist parliamentary candidates 
in the 1991 elections and were subsequently subjected to a 
military coup, while other fellow Islamists have been severely 
supressed in other North African countries. This merely increases 
the domestic pressure on political systems barely held together by 
brute military force. Such systems cannot last very long; - 

— Egypt, a lynch pin of the cash register coalition's junk 
morality, is in deep trouble, with its government having recently 
sent nearly 20,000 soldiers into Cairo slum neighbourhoods to 
chase after the same elusive ghosts that the coalition tried to kill in 


the Gulf war. It, too, failed in its objectives, for the simple reason 
that the enemy is not a gun that can be destroyed or a person that 
can be locked up. The enemy is a spirit of fearless defiance 
emanating from the bludgeoned and beaten soul of an ancient but 
humiliated Arab/IsJamic identity — an identity that can be hit but 
not killed, and that can be temporarily suppressed but never' 
totally dissipated; 

Sudan is in die grip of a novel Islamist/military ruling combine 
that has drawn the wrath Of the West and its Middle Eastern 
ruler-surrpgates, but that elicits a peculiar and tolerant curiosity' 
from much of the indigenous people of the region. It is viewed as, 
a terroristic and inhuman aberration by the West, but as a 
possible harbinger of dungs to come by many Middle Eastern 
natives; 

— Iran has emerged as a stronger regional power today than it 
was two years ago, and it continues to arm itself and to extend its 
political/religious influence in Africa and central Asia; 

— the Arab Gulf states are more militarised, more scared, 
more fragile, more insecure, more in debt and more dependent on 
the West today than they were two years ago. Some Gulf states 
also face more daring calls for reform from conservative Islamists 
as well as from more liberal, educated young people; 

— the Kurds are more militarised, more scared, more fragile, 
more insecure, more dependent on the West, more volatile in 
Turkey, and more certain to be dropped soon like a hot potato by 
the West than they were two years ago; 


“Western militarism cannot solve our key 
Middle Eastern problems of pan-Arab 
fragmentation, social disequilibrium, 
domestic political autocracy, economic 
stagnation, income disparity, exaggerated 
militarism and resource depletion. 99 


Gulf that powers all night hot dog stands in Milwaukee and peep 
show parlors in London has been shown to be just that — fiction. 
The United States and its violence-prone North Atlantic pate 
appear badly caught in a long-term commitment to protect 
assorted Arab rulers and regimes — * a commitment that te no 
more likely to succeed than did the parallel Soviet experience in 
Afghanistan or American experience in Vietnam. The only 
difference here is that the West makes a bit of money — ■ ov er 31 5- 
billion in the last two years — selling arms and industrial 
equipment to its Arab protectorates. It’s good business, funt 
always has been, but it’s untenable, and always has been; _ ■ 

— when Kuwait held a general election in October, a majority 
of the victorious MPs were opposition candidates who ran on 
political platforms that opposed the predominant government 
ideologies and policies. The old ways, and the old power 
structures, cannot bold for much longer, neither in the Gulf nor in 
any other part of the Middle East. 

Enough, or do I need to continue the list of our regional 
realities today in contrast with the imaginary consequences that 
the U.S.-led coalition expected would emanate from its militarism : 
m the Gulf two years ago? The frantic and sustained western, 
bombing of Iraq is pitiful because it has no more chance of 
succeeding in addressing the root problems of the Middle East 
than did the Golf war in 1991. It is, like 1991, a mutual turkey 
shoot, a desperate and degenerate straggle between two ma n ia c a l 
forces — the neo-colonial militarism of a western world that has 
relied largely on guns to secure its material interests in this region, ‘ 
and a desperate yet defiant Arab Nation that appears prepared to 
withstand the most violent carnage that the West can subject it to 
for die sake of redeeming a modicum of Arab dignity and a.spark 
of hope for a better future. 

I would suggest that the angle most enduring lesson of the Gulf 
war two years ago is that western utilitarian cannot solve our key 
Middle Eastern problems of pan-Arab fragmentation, social 
eBseqnilibriiim, domestic political autocracy, economic stagna- 
tion, 'income disparity, exaggerated militarism, and resource 
depletion. These problems must be addressed first and foremost 


— the Palestinians and the other Arabs in the peace talks with 
Israel are firmly sticking to their basic negotiating demands and 
are far less willing to make diplomatic concessions today than they 
were two years ago. At the same time, the Palestinian intifada 
continues unabated, some Palestinians are adopting violence as a 
routine tactic and the strength of the Hamas faction in Palestine is 
on the increase; 

— the Russian leadership is starting to react to the shame of 
being put in the same degrading diplomatic basket that is home to 
the British, the French and other European powers that dance 
furiously, if awkwardly, to Washington’s violent tunes. Russia 
and China have both questioned this round of violence and will do 
so in stronger terms in every future round, while the dancers look 
increasingly foolish and the player of the violent tunes looks 
increasingly pathetic; 

— the continued American-led western dynamism in im- 
plementing U.N. resolutions in the Gulf is sharpening the contrast 
with American-led western lassitude and nonchalance in im- 
plementing other equally valid and unanimous U.N. resolutions 
related to the rights of Arabs in Palestine, Lebanon, Syria and 
other. places. Thts is heightening global awareness and resentment 
of American-led western double standards, which lowers the 
capacity of the United States to play a credible diplomatic role in 
some other key conflicts; 

— by association, and because of obvious U.S. manipulation of 
the United Nations and its Security Council a p pa ra tus, the U.N. 
itself is now subjected to a great deal of scepticis m around the 
world, in contrast to the hope and optimism that it generated in 
many quarters of our world two years ago; 

— die fiction of good, obedient, tamed, almost white-guy 
coalition Arabs working together to protect the Arab oil in the 


through a political dialogue among the people of this region, with 
an eye to balanced and mutually beneficial relations with the West, 
and other global powers. « 

This is worth pondering today as a new round of. western 
violence begets a new retort of Arab defiance. Two years ago, in a 
similar situation, George Bush said that if Iraq did not leave 
Kuwait it would get its ass kicked. That happened, as predicted, 1 


to nobody’s surprise. But what has happened since then is that the 
underlying regional forces that gave rise to the defiant Iraqi 
phenomenon, and to its widespread Arab suppbrt, have only 
mown stronger in tandem with continued American-led violence. 
This reality was appreciated by the American people, who 
allowed themselves to be fooled only temporarily by the euphoria 
of patriotic flag-waving during the Gulf war, but who saw through 
the falsehoods of George Bush and his crowd and threw them out 
of office in the November election. Bill Clinton and the 
Democrats would do well to remember this as they assume office. 

They should not forget the legacy of George Bush, the man 
who used so much violence, and so little intellect, thought and 
human rationality, in his compulsion to kick die ass of the Iraqi 
leadership that he ended up achieving a rare feat in the history bf 
the world — George Bosh tricked Us own ass right out of the 
presidential chair. Turkey shooting will do that to you, especially 
if you wrap it up in the flag of your people and degrade yoia; 
country's otherwise honourable heritage in the process. This is i 
historical truth that spares no leaders, be they Americans oq 
Arabs. Let’s hope that Bill Qinton takes a moment to ponder- 
these issues, and fallows a policy in the Middle East that reflect^ 
the essential compassion and ideals of his people and his national?]* 
heritage. Better to soar with Che graceful eagles than to grovel; 
with the dead or unemployed turkeys. 


Rami G. Khonri 1993 


Bush’s solution or conflict resolution 


By Izzat R. Dajani 


Negotiation is defined as the art 
of securing agreement between 
two or more parties each of 
whom is interdependent of the 
other and wishes to maximise his 


own gains. 

Through the process of nego- 
tiation. parties establish goals, 
learn the nature of the other's 
goals, identify the issues to be 
resolved, analyse the social con- 
text in which negotiation occurs 
and design strategies to maximise 
their chances of success. It is at 
the same time an exercise in 
discovery, conflict and comprom- 
ise. It depends, for its success, on 
parties who believe they will gain 
more by working together than 
by being apart. 

President George Bush and his 
administration appeared intent 
on reaching No solution. He 
adopted a Zero-Sum game, which 
is one of pursuit and evasion, in 
order to maximise personal gains 
independent of how the adver- 
sary (Iraq in this case) fores. It is 
a strategy of pure conflict which 
precludes any meeting of the 
minds and does not try to under- 
stand Iraq’s point of view or even 
search for shared dues. Mr. Bush 
constantly used threats which in 
tum limited his own choices and 
alternatives, leading to increased 
constraint on President Saddam 
Hussein’s side. 

It must be noted here that 
irrespective of whether we like 
people or dislike them, agree or 
disagree with them, the goal in 
negotiation should centre on 
establishing an array of good 
working relationships, able to 
deal well with whatever differ- 
ences exist or come along. 

Negotiations between Arabs 
and Israelis arc the best example 
of this. 

President Bush personalised 
the dispute to alarming levels. He 
stopped addressing Iraq by its 
name, but by that of its leader's: 
Saddam. He seemed obsessed by 
the man he defeated in war, the 
very man who outlasted him in 
office. He felt better and dis- 
mayed that he was not given 
enough credit for winning the 
Gulf war. He seemed to have a 
strong need for esteem, prestige, 
reputation and admiration, which 
he certainly tost by losing the 
U.S. presidential race. His recent 
behaviour revealed strong ele- 
ments of a disturbed, conflict- 
ridden attitude. This is expressed 
in the disproportionate response 
by U.S. fortes to Iraq’s attempts 


to defy U.N. resolutions. He 
relied exclusively on the 
threatened use of force, disre- 
garding the value of personal, 
quiet diplomacy. 

When historians, academicians 
and analysts start writing about 
the Bush era, they will find a long 
track record of deceits, lies, eva- 
sions and opportunities lost by 
the person of the president. Pro- 
fessor Jeffrey Rubin, president of 
the programme on negotiation at 
Harvard Law School wrote.” “If 
our purpose was to destroy Iraq 
as a military and political power 
in the Middle East, which now 
seems apparent, the American 
people were never informed of 
such an intention.” 

President Bush declared in the 
State of the Union address that 
the war in the Gulf was not a war 
he wanted. He insisted he worked 
hard to avoid it. Yet, according to 
Prof. Rubin, the actions and deci- 
sions taken by the U.S. after 
Aug. 2, 1990, while having the 
appearance of diplomacy for 
peace, were in fort the results of 
deliberately set choices towards a 
very different end. The U.S. de- 
monised and dehumanised its 
adversary. Mr. Bush indulged in 
personal name-calling and pro- 
voking Saddam Hussein through 
threats and insults. 

The U.S.’s approach should be 
one to influence Saddam Hussein 
to make a decision he perceives 
.as best for him and his country 
and which, in tum, meets the 
West’s interest. This is the very 
art and skill of negotiation not 
exercised by the U.S. in its con- 
flict with Iraq. One way to 
guarantee failure is to seek un- 
obtainable results, such as Mr. 
Bush's new goals of removing 
Saddam Hussein from office and 
going well beyond all Security 
Council resolutions in the matter. 
Making threats and public de- 
mands, and calling names, will 
not produce results. 

The U.S. must seek to find 
snared interests with Iraq. It 
needs to recognise and acknow- 
ledge the legitimacy of at least 
some of Iraq's concerns and 
claims. Symbolic gestures are im- 
portant in negotiations but are 
totally non-existent in America's 
handling of the problem. If a 
solution were to be reached, in- 
terests. not positions, must be 
reconciled. As symbolism by 
U.S. creates unity and allows Iraq 
(the less powerful) to participate, 
language gives the impression of 


M. KAH3L 



rationality and sensitivity. Unfor- 
tunately, both were being applied 
negatively by Mr. Bush. 

Acts of deceit and delusion 
carried out by Mr. Bush included: 

— The U.S. used its political 
pressure to force the Security 
Council to act contrary to its rules 
of procedure by requiring it to 
hold a meeting within 24 tours of 
a request so as to pass or defy a 
resolution, yet foiling to make it 
hold any formal meetings for 
weeks on end. Iraq was willing to 
leave Kuwait peacefully if a re- 
solution were passed that pro- 
vided for most economic sanc- 
tions to be lifted then. Many 
members of the Security Council 
favoured this, yet the U.S. torpe- 
doed any agreement on such a 
resolution. 

— Mr. Bush kept calling his 
actions as U.N. or allies actions, 
yet every evidence indicated that 
they were totally instigated by the 
U.S. He was bypassing the Secur- 
ity Council and not advising its 
members fully of U.S. intentions. 
Yet every military attack on Iraq 
was labelled as a U.N.-sponsored 


action. Some voices of disen- 
chantment were heard, such as 
that of Russia, and others re- 
quested more information on 
U.S. intentions against Iraq. 


— By a narrow margin, the 
U.S. Congress, in a jernt resolu- 
tion. authorised tile use of force 
but called on the president to use 
every appropriate diplomatic and 
peaceful option. It asked him to 
notify Congress when such op- 
tions and efforts failed. Yet, with- 
in four days, and certainly with- 
out any diplomatic or peaceful 
effort, Mr. Bush launched his war 
against Iraq. 


of the U.N. Security Council. 
The economic aid programme for 
Yemen was instantly cancelled 
when it voted against a U.S. 

position. Warnings by the U.S. 
were passed to other members of 
the. council, such as Zimbabwe, 
India and Colombia. The Secur- 
ity Council became a rubber- 
stamp for all U.S. positions and 
was certainly not in the interest of 
the world at large, or even hi the 
long term interests of the United 
States. Yet, Mr. Bush, filled with 
anger and hatred, opted to be- 
have in such a contradictory man- 
ner. 


— Mr. Bush’s biggest night- 
mare was the possibility that Iraq 
might withdraw from Kuwait just 
before the Jan. IS, 1991 deadline 
expired. It would have deprived 
him of an excuse for war. To 
counteract this, he sent signals to 
Iraq that the U.S. would continue 
the naval blockade on Iraq’s oil 
sales even if it withdrew peaceful- 
ly from Kuwait. 

— Mr. Bush exercised “cow- 
boy policy” in handling members 


Never before in contemporary 
U.S. history had the president 
acted in such disregard to the 
long-term interests of the U.S. 
itself. His actions bred more 
hatred of the U.S. among Arabs, 
it encouraged fundamentalism 
and extremism to grow and mili- 
tancy to increase. An* rulers 
traditionally friendly with the 
U.S. and long-time beneficiaries 
of U.S. support felt exposed and 
threatened. The double stan- 


dards, witnessed by people in tits 
area, of U.S. behaviour in dea- 
ing with issues related to thdr 
very existence cast a shadow Iff 
doubt on U.S. credibility as in 
honest arbitrator or a world leajL 
er. 

In this 'context, we must viAr 
the actions of President-elect B 1 
Qinton with caution. He must i e 
commended for standing behij I 
the president as he recognised tl z 
fart that America cannot ha s 
two presidents at one tune. Hs 
too will want to remain as tl : 
only president till his last day 
office when his time comes. B t 
Iraq most not help in extendi ; 
further the personality dispi£ 
with Mr. Qm ton as the latt r 
repeated his willingness to wo e 
with Iraq if it complied fully wib 
U.N. resolutions. 

A positive element .is that .] : 
calls Iraq by its very name ai I 
not as “Saddam”. He also seei s 
to recognise that in many of tl : 
traditional societies, such as Ira , 
authority tends to reside in tije 
person than in the position” Tfc 
nope that in dealing witiTPre - 
dent Saddam he will main- f 
efficiency, scientific methods ai I 
practicality, as opposed to cm - 
tions, drama and feelings as e ■ 
pressed in Mr. Bush’s attitude., f 
Mr. Qinton were to obtain co - 
cessions from Iraq, bfe shod! 
ratio nalise the concession' aw y 
from hi$ own favour. As ti s 
relationship can become entar - 
led with the problem, it b hope 
tent to separate between person - 
lities and issues. 

Mr. Bush adopted position I- 
bargaining which put relations^ > 
and substance in conflict. Hi , 
we hope, Mr. Qinton win arot . 

For Iraq, it is worthy to no ; 
that weakness is often tire supe 
for strength because by - refi - 
quishing toe initiative, the bnnfe i 
for Jhe Outcome is placed on ti : 
U.S. But it must also make use 
positive “symbolism” from 
Qinton camp. 

Mr. Qinton is inheriting a 
«enda of international prot~, 
y”? Mr- Bush, the "genius*’?* 
foreign policy. Somalia, Basina, 
and Palestinian deportees are ittt 
some.of the examples of whattfr. 
Qinton has to deal with bid 
solve. But above all nothing 
would satisfy Mr. Bush more than 
the new president inheriting an 
ongoing personal hatred with 
Iraq and particularly its leaders. 
Tins, we hope Mr. Qinton wifl 
refuse to do. 
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Jordan's 19th century pioneers — study by 
Jordanian scholar breaks new ground 


&mr tourdmu Ibn Frondmr Of Sat- 
Em Trmnsfovdan, 1850- 1914 

By F&ouf Sa’d Abu Jaber 
IS. Tauris & Co. Ltd, London 
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“They .vm the new Burners 
who accepted * challenge and' 
were that to stay an the 
vtegh i Jut! that they odti- 
rated ‘dtef it had been neg- 
lected Skctohnies.” 

in Pmeors Over Jordan: 
The Frontier Of Settlement 
In Transjordan, 1850-1914 
Raouf Sit'd Abu Jaber pro- 
vides? detailed social history 
of the settlement of Jordan 
during the nineteenth and 

cady twentieth century. The 
work; praised by the re- 
nowned Oxford scholar and 
Mr. Abu Jaber's teacher ; 
Albeit Honrani, as “lively, 
wcB-infbrmed and highly ori- 
ginal,’ 1 has been recently re- 
released in a second, paper- 
bad: edition. 

Baring extensively resear- 
ched in libraries of the Mid- 
dle Bast and Etrope , as well 
as te government and family 
ardpvps. Dr. Abo Jaber has 
Seabed out a remarkably 
vivid dale of tie “ pioneers ” 
zhhmigrap t settlers, 
beduin -turn ee-farm ers and 
Jordanian vifagers — who 
tilled the spajsely populated, 
subsistence jgriculture and 
generally mgotten south- 
eastern, part X)f the Ottoman 
govemaratf of Syria until it 
nossomef into a grain- 
flourishing com- 
munity. M 

Homily, , Pioneers 
is dSvidf into three progres- 
sively pnger sections: the 
first oijenrironm en tal condi- 
tions fd the nineteenth can 
tury hptoy of Jordan; a mid- 
dle dKton, which lays out 
the nssdanisms behind early 
agyiadsral activity, includ- 
ing tJkseasonal cycle of agri- 
culture and the inter- 
relatjnshrps between land 
owncsbip, labour , entrep- 
renqts and government; and 
tbeftird whicb provides six ^ 
casetfodSes of pastoral yeri^., , 
tost chosen because of tbeiri 
impet upon die develop- 
met of agriculture in the 
nipteentb century. 


Because of Dr. Abu Ja- 
ber's lifelong personal and 
researched knowledge of the 
details of Jordanian history 
and social activity , coupled 
with a theoretical perspective 
nurtured at St. Anthony's 
College, Oxford, his scho- 
larship contributes uniquely 
to the world's understanding 
of Ottoman , Jordanian and 
agricultural history. In addi- 
tion , his studies of Ionian's 
rainfall patterns provide a 
lasting reference for future 
historians and interested 
citizens. 

In conducting the rainfall 
study for Pioneers , tbe au- 
thor, whose own family is 
among the early settlers 
under examination, was frus- 
trated by the fact that, 
although be bad records for 
Jordan after 1937, an inves- 
tigation of the earlier period 
under study yielded only data 
for Jerusalem. Because rain- 
fall patterns tend to be local- 
teed, one cannot assume that 
the trends shown in the re- 
corded data for Jerusalem 
overlay Transjordan as well. 

To overcome this obstacle 
the author employed statistic- 
al techniques to show that a 
relationship can be reason- 
ably inferred by comparing 
rainfall measurements be- 
tween the Jerusalem and 
Jordanian sites during the 
years after 1937. He then 
projected backward horn the 
demonstrated twentieth, cen- 
tury relationship to estimate 
nineteenth century rainfall 
levels for a given Jordanian 
site using its known Jeru- 
salem counterpart. 

His estimates, whBc inevit- 
ably invoMng some error, 
are methodofogicaily sound 
and no doubt the best cur- 
rently available. At the least 
they give an accurate over-, 
view of the general climatic, 
trends during the period 
under study. 

That “shortage of water 
has been a major problem 



A map reproduced fro m PMonmers showing 
thm six case studios — AM Yadnda, AM 
Nufayma, t Maun AM ’Amad, Amman, Madaba 
SaMsab — as waff as raisxfaMM 
de rive d from Use yean 1937-1981 



since andent tunes” is still in 
.. evidence since ntodem Jorda- 
nian agriculture, limited as it 
is to the six per cent of the 
country's land which is cuftr- 
vatable, continues to be pla- 
gued by untrustworthy rain- 
fall patterns. Hence in 1984 
and 1986 wheat and barley 
production plummeted dra- 
matically largely due to arid 
conditions. 

In addition to this peren- 
nial weather predicament, 
the early settler farmers of 
the nineteenth century had to 
face even more insurmount- 
able impediments due to an 
absence of governmental au- 
thority combined with 
marauding beduins and 
thieves in a sparsely popu- 
lated region. All of these 
factors together form Dr. 
Aba Jaber’s mam explana- 
tory variables 

In summary form; Dr. Abu 
Jaber's discussion explains 
that the variability of rain and 
presence of raiding tribesmen 
contributed to a lack of farm 
settlements beyond subsist- 
ence levels. This in turn abet- 
ted the Ottoman authorities' 
lack of interest in the south- 
eastern Bilad A I Sham 
(Greater Syria) province, 
since they could expect few 
tax revenues horn the roam- 
ing tribes and poor village 
dwellers of the region. 

Dr. Abu Jaber contends 
that a greater interest by the 
Ottomans in imposing con- 
trol over the region might 
have brought forward the de- 
velopment of Transjordan's 
agriculture. But it was simply 
not to be. Instead, it appears 
that population pressures and 
wars led to an influx of set- 
tlers and this fed an Ottoman 
interest in establishing con- 
trol to gain tax revenues. 

From the sixteenth century 
to the mid-nineteenth , short- 
ly before Dr. Abu Jaber’s 
study begins, Transjordan’s 
population was little changed 
at something under 52,000 
inhabitants and may even 


have declined over those 
three centuries due to harsh 
conditions and disease. 

The early nineteenth cen- 
tury was a time of great 
instability as the creeping ill- 
ness which overtook the 
Ottoman Empire promoted 
division , corruption and 
rapid replacement of gov- 
ernors. This invited attack 
from outside forces such as 
the puritanical Islamist Wah- 
habi movement raiding 
across the Syrian province 
and up into the bordering 
fertile crescent from the Ara- 
bian peninsula. 

Transjordan was consi- 
dered an insignificant, arid 
zone to be overlooked except 
during the period when pil- 
grims travelled the caravan 
routes to Mecca to perform 
the Haj. Due to a lack of 
control by authorities in the 
region, collection of taxes 
tended to occur in short, 
sharp, bursts which fell heavi- 
ly on the few settled peoples 
since the beduin tribesmen’s 
mobility enabled them to 
escape. 


BOOK REVIEW 

While the Ottoman 
empire’s unhappy condition 
was delivered a severe set- 
back with the Egyptian con- 
quest of the Govemorate of 
Syria, under Ibrahim Pasha 
in 1831, the situation for the 
settled populations in Trans- 
jordan muddled along in the 
same stultifying crossfire be- 
tween raiding beduins and 
corrupt governors for at least 
another twenty years. 

Following the departure of 
the Egyptians in 1841 and 
reforms within the Ottoman 
Empire, change slowly began 
to arrive. Between the late 
1840s and 1870s the Otto- 
mans sought to strengthen 
their control over the whole 
of Greater Syria, including 
Transjordan. 

Pursuant to this objective 


the Ottomans supported the 
settled populations against 
the beduins in land disputes. 
But until the 1870s and 
somewhat paradoxically, due 
to the empire's relative weak- 
ness, the Ottoman authorities 
relied upon often rebellious 
tribal commanders of in regu- 
lar forces (agfra), usually 
North African and Egyptian 
in origin, in order to imple- 
ment this policy. 

Similarly, towards the end 
of the century, the Ottomans 
also encouraged new immig- 
rant settlements, an activity 
detailed in Dr. Abu Jaber’s 
case studies of Circassian and 
Chechen migration to Am- 
man and other villages and 
the Egyptians to Sabab. 

One method employed by 
tbe Ottomans in support of 
the settler claimants was to 
demand back taxes from the 
previous inhabitants of an 
agriculturally promising terri- 
tory, often tribal herders. In 
most cases , their sheikhs 
could not afford to pay. 
Backed by Ottuman.^or 
Ottoman-supported military 
forces, this land was then 
given over to the new tanners 
from whom tbe govemorate 
could expect a steady in- 
come. 

Indeed, Dr. Abu Jaber re- 
counts that in the 1870s many 
farm villages willingly sub- 
mitted tax forms to tbe gov- 
ernment as they hoped to 
benefit from the increasing 
protection, legal ami milit- 
ary, that this afforded. Still, 
for the most part, tax collec- 
tion continued to be hapha- 
zard throughout tbe 
nineteenth century and tbe 
Ottoman authorities neg- 
lected to develop a fiscal plan 
for Transjordan. 

And so it was not until the 
1890s that Transjordan 
gained a level of agricultural 
productivity comparable to 
other Ottoman provinces. In 
addition, tbe Jordan Valley, 
which today comprises the 
more capita! intensive and 
heavily irrigated portion of 
tbe Kingdom’s agriculture, 
remained occupied by tribal 
groups and this prevented its 
large scale exploitation until 
tbe 1930s. 

Throughout Pioneers, Dr. 
Abu Jaber highlights tbe con- 
tinuous drama of the usually 
confrontational relationship 
between the settlers and the 
beduin. Clearly, govern- 
ments preferred tbe former 
ffom which they could more 
fruitfully gain tax revenue 
and military conscripts. And 
ultimately the settlers needed 
tbe authorities for protection 
from what Dr. Abu Jaber 
characterised as an often 
“harsh and exploitative be- 
duin presence.” 

Yet, as Albert Hourani 
notes in bis foreword to tbe 
volume, Pioneers, while cer- 
tainly confirming tbe anta- 
gonism, does not dwell sun- 
ptistically on the notion of an 
“ immemorial hostility be- 
tween tbe desert and tbe 
sown. The relationship por- 
trayed is far more complex 
when examined carefully. 



Dr. Raoaf Abu Jaber 

While without doubt tbe 
villagers often had problems 
with the beduin, the most 
effective defence was man- 
ifestly two- fold — building up 
fortifications and tbe exten- 
sion of hospitality. Indeed, in 
many cases symbiotic rela- 
tionships developed between 
die two communities in trade 
and' fellowship. 

So one aspect affecting re- 
lations seems to be the tactics 
employed when approaching 
tbe beduin. Another plainly 
involves timing. Periods 
when governments were 
stronger seem also to have 
ensured that tbe conjunction 
between the desert and the 
sown occured on more equal 
footing. 

Furthermore, by the 1870s, 
when production of cereals in 
Transjordan first outstripped 
population growth , more be- 
duin had either learned that 
forming could be a produc- 
tive way of life or that the 
presence of formers engen- 
dered greater variation in 
diet and trade. Pioneers illus- 
trates this complexity best 
with its case study of Sattam 
IbnFayiz, “the first nomadic 
shiekh not only to own land 
but also to place it under 
cultivation. *' 

It is upon these kinds of 
pivotal themes — the role of 
authority in supporting the 
pioneers, their relationship 
with tbe beduins and with 
townspeople — that Pioneers 
might have benetitted born a 
structured concluding chap- 
ter to reflect in attraction 
from the historical details it 
provides in such an admirable 
fashion. While tbe elucida- 
tion of these relationships is 
present throughout the book, 
a summarising analytical de- 
nouement might lend greater 
impact. 

Still, on tbe whole Pioneers 
Over Jordan is an impressive 
work of scholarship. It should 
prove indispensable for 
Jordanians who wish to bet- 
ter understand their historical 
abode, for foreign visitors 
who intend to stay for longer 
periods and want more than 
the usual touristic guides and 
.for scholars, as tbe author’s 
personal familiarity with his 
subject adds invaluable in- 
sight. 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Raouf 
Abu Jaber’s study will help 
preserve tbe memory of those 
“ pioneering spirits who 
...bad foe win and determina- 
tion to start a new way of life 
in dry farming areas on foe 
hinge of tbe desert.” 


fly John-Lee P. Holmes 


By Belinda Hopkinson 
The Associated Press 

PARIS — Having paid their 
does and answered three 
obligatory Trivia questions, 
charter members of France's 
firs t Sherlock Holmes Society 
now want to redress a histor- 
ical oversight. 

Atop foe new dab's prior- 
ity Hstr Asking that foe defec- 
tive indeed be named to 
France's Legion of Honour. 
According to the opening 
passage of The Adventure Of 
The Golden Pince Nez, 
Holmes received this honour 
bom fiance's president in 
1894 after tracking down foe 
notorious “boulevard assas- 
sin t ” foough details of the 
case ntver were chronicled. 

Fascination with foe file - 
tioaal deuth is global. The 
Sherlock Holmes Society of 
fiance, which numbered ab- 
out 30 members after its inan- 
&*ra} meeting last week, joins 


C’est elementaire: France’s first 
Sherlock Holmes Club opens 


more than 500 dubs in the 
United States, England, 
Japan, Denmark and else- 
where. 

Traditionally, each society 
takes its name from one of 
foe Holmes stories. Tbe 
Paris-based dub is Tbe Hard- 
ware Dealers Of Franco-Mid- 
land after a hardware com- 
pany cited in The Adventure 
Of The Stockbroker's Clerk. 

In foe story. Holmes works 
as a consulting detective for 
Franco-Midland , which oper- 
ates 134 offices in France. 

Ho nes and Ins partner. 
Dr. Watson, first appeared in 
St Arthur Conan Doyle's A 
Study In Scarlet in 1887. 
They featured in three other 
novels and more than 50 


shorter stories and have in- 
spired hundreds of studies, 
spoofs and films. 

“I would say there is no 

language that tbe Holmes 
stories haven’t been trans- 
lated into,” said Thierry 
Saint-Joanis, an investigative 
journalist and one of tbe 
French dub's four founders. 

“There are even stories in 
Eskimo. ” 

Why such enduring popu- 
larity? 

“First it's foe mystery it- 
self, " said Yves-Charles Fer- 
coq, an animated him artist. 
“Second, it's foe depiction of 
Victorian England with its 
bandits and eccentrics... and 
third. It's foe wonder of the 


storytelling. It leaves yon 
with your mouth banging 
wide open.” 

Mr. Fcrcoq also belongs to 
The Mini Tongas , an interna- 
tional group of Holmes fans 
who have constructed minia- 
tures, of Holmes' sitting 
room, as described in Doyle’s 
works. 

Mr. Fercoq's model, on 
display at foe French dub's 
inauguration, took more than 
five years to build. It contains 
about 100 miniature objects, 
including a wall-mounted 
head of the hound of foe 
Baskervilles; a case contain- 
ing two severed ears sent to 
Watson’s wife; and, of 
course. Holmes’ famous 


pipe. 

Co-founder Jean-Piene 
Cagnat ; a newspaper car- 
toonist for Le Monde, \ be- 
longs to other dubs in foe 
United States and England. 

“I’m tbe first and only 
Frenchman to become a 
member of ' foe New York 
Holmes Club, tbe Baker 
Street Irregulars. ” be said. 

Mr. Cagnat, like other 
founders, dressed in Victo- 
rian costume for foe inau- 
guration. A woman dressed 
as a British police officer 
stone-facedly surveilled 
guests while guarding 
Holmes objects oh display. 

The inaugural evening in- 
cluded unveiling of a French 
translation of Sherlock 


Holmes Of Baker Street: A 
Life Of The World’s First 
Consulting Detective by 
W.S. Baring-Gould and an 
announcement that foe dub 
will publish a quarterly jour- 
nal in Baskerville typeface, 
'styled after 19th century 
newspapers. 

Tbe club aims to remain 
faithful to its name by estab- 
lishing chapters nationwide. ■ 

“Tbe Franco-Midland 
Hardware Company was de- 
scribed as having 134 loca- 
tions in France, so we’ll do 
foe same,” said Alexis Bar- 
quin, a chemistry student and 
founding member. 

The dub plans a joint trip 
with its London counterpart 
in September to western and 
southern France to visit 
Holmesian haunts in . Bor- 
deaux , Montpellier and 
Cognac. 

“Why Cognac? Because 
Holmes drank it, ” said Saint- 
Joanis. 
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A FOLKLORIC TALE: Although they hate to admit it 
openly, and without exonerating tbe U.S. and its allies from their 
moral and legal responsibilities , some Jordanians concede that by 
provoking the Americans and the West, Saddam Hussein took up 
too big a challenge and incurred unto himself the wrath of the 
Western alliance. The most popular joke in Jordan, these days, 
talks about an eagle and a fox on board an aiiplane Hying over tbe 
Middle East. Tbe eagle rings for the hostess who comes and asks 
him what he wanted, only to be told that he was bored and just 
wanted to tease her. A few minutes later the eagle does the same 
thing and the hostess begins to get very irritated. The fox. 
watching the situation, thinks of doing the same, so the hostess 
comes and the Fox tells her be was just teasing. When this was 
repeated and the hostess could not take it anymore, the airplane’s 
crew decide to throw both tbe eagle and the fox out of the plane in 
midair. They open the door , but tbe fox , aware of what was about 
to happen, complains to tbe eagle that he has no wings to fly. So 
the eagle tells foe fox: “Sorry, but since you have no wings, you 
shouldn't have teased tbe hostess.” 

* v * 

ON A MORE SOBER NOTE: Well-known columnist 
Dr. Fahed Ad Fanek is taking foe Muslim Brotherhood 
Movement newspaper AJ Rabat to court over a nasty 
column in which tbe writer used every negative adjective in 
foe dictionary but chickened out when it came to tailing the 
column with foe name of its writer. The column also did not 
address Dr. Fanek by name but it certainly was dear who it 
was lashing at. Dr. Fanek’s style or choice of topics for bis 
column may not be everybody's cup of tea but bis opinions 
can be argued with respect , and the A1 Rabat column was 
not respectful, most media observers agree. A senior 
journalist who read foe A1 Rabat column said it can only be 
viewerT as “an exercise in intellectual terrorism. ” To shed 
more tight on foe content of the column entitled foe 
“ misled columnist” one only has to look at its introductory 
paragraph. In it. Dr. Fanek is placed in foe camp of those 
journalists “ who are Jordanian only by passport, carry 
from foeir history only foe time frame , understand from 
their trade only illegal profit and slander , foeir thoughts ard 
like their hearts: Devious, just like a rotten tree which was 
uprooted and has no opinion-base, their words are like 
them: Nasty and decayed. ” The writer, whoever it is, then 
says that Islamists have usually refrained from answering 
Dr. Fanek’s attacks on them “ because we do not spit on foe 
ground and do not swear at foe dark, we have stayed away 
from foe ignorant. ” At foe same time that this column was 
published. Dr. Fanek also received anonymous threats to 
bis personal safety. Dr. Fanek has been approached by 
some Muslim Brotherhood personalities , who certainly 
have no reason to see eye to eye with him but who, 
nevertheless, sympathised with his anger at this column 
from which they washed foeir hands. Many Jordanian 
journalists are looking to foe Journalists' Association for 
some action which until now appears to be missing from the 
scene. One columnist said that if foe association does not 
campaign against this kind, of journalism soon, “I, as a 
Muslim, will write against this newspaper which claims to 
write on behalf of Muslims. ” 

* * * 

BACKSTABBING LEFT AND RIGHT: A columnist 

in AI Dustour lambasted the Muslim Brotherhood movement last 
week for breaking an agreement with other political forces in the 
country to bold joint public rallys in support of the 415 Palestinian 
deportees now stranded on the Israeh-Lebanese border. Saleh 
GaHab impliaty accused the Movement of trying to 056 die case 
of the deportees to its own benefit and turn it “into material for 
electioneering and party campaigns.” He said different parties in 
Jordan had agreed to have joint functions in support of the 
Palestinians. Tbe movement, however, takes another viewpoint 
of this whole affair. A Muslim Brotherhood deputy, when 
questioned about Gallab’s column said that tire meeting of tbe 
committee included Amman Deputy Hammam Saeed ami that if 
be had made the mistake of giving the impression that the Muslim 
Brotherhood movement would only have functions jointly with 
other parties “then be did not tell us.” According to tire 
deputy-source, Mr. Saeed might have been speaking in his own 
personal capacity, and no t on behalf of the leadership of t he 
movement. Tbe question that comes to mind is why would the 
leftists and centrists be upset with the movement for not including 
them in these functions when it did not even include the Islamic 
Action Front, which is basically another Muslin Brotherhood- 
dominated political party? Very confusing, isn’t it? 

* * * 

BEWARE OF CHANQE: On the day that Prime Minister 
Sharif Zeid Ben Shaker announces a reshuffle in hb government, 
he can be located at tbe headquarters of the Public Security 
Department Tbb information became available to tbe diary — 
minus tbe shape of the reshuffle of course — at the tail of another 
story dealing with the internal affairs of tbe Civil Defence 
Department. According to tbe story teller, a brigadier general 
frfflu a well-known Iririd family was retired recently from his post 
as part of a regular change in the department. The general 
apparently took tbe retirement personally and took hb case, not 
very politely, to foe bead of foe Civil Defence Department Tbe 
first time be did that he was excused by hb boss, but tbe second 
time be charged into the boss’s office, hb stream of abusive 
statements bad an audience of a visiting Arab delegation. The 
general was duly court-martialed and sentenced to three months b 
prison and was demoted to foe rank of colonel. His retirement 
decision still stood. Hb family from Irbid intervened on bb behalf 
with tbe deputies of the govemorate who met with the Prime 
Minister to resolve the issue. Sharif Zeid, after releasing the still 
retired colonel from prison , expressed his surprise at bow vicious 
retiring officiate can be. A smart deputy, who usually does not 
miss a cue when he sees one, linked fob case with foe rumours of 
an impending reshuffle and asked tbe premier what be would do 
for protection on tbe day be announces a reshuffle in the 
government “I will have to do it out of foe Public Security ’ 
Department,” foe premier reportedly joked. 

* * * 

PETRA BANK SCANDAL , AGAIN: The scandal- 
ridden Petra Bank fob week put on auction a collection of 
paintings that belong to the liquidated bank, which used to be run 
by fugitive banker Ahmad Chalabi. The paintings themselves, 
done by artists from Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq and other countries, 
were on show at tbe Plaza Hotel for over a week during which art 
collectors made foeir bids in dosed envelopes deposittxl in a box 
at the showroom. But even before tbe envelopes were opened, 
one Italian hostess reportedly managed to buy one of the 
paintings by getting it outside foe auction despite foe fact that 
others bad made bids on the artwork by artist Munira Touqan, 
which is a portrait of a woman. When one of the collectors 
returned to foe showroom to take another look at foe painting be 
hoped to win in foe auction, he discovered to bb shock that it was 
no longer there. The Jordanian collector was told that Bassam 
Atari, foe man in charge of the liquidation of the lank, had sold it 
to the Italian hostess for JD 150, after she had begged and 
pleaded with him endlessly. The collector was outraged but his 
complaints were ignored. He went home and managed to call 
Atari to give hint a piece of bis mind. The collector, dismayed that 
Atari aborted his chance of getting hb favourite painting of the 
entire collection of over 300 works, said Atari’s action amounted 
to mismanagement of funds, similar to that date by Chalabi, 
though at a much smaller scale. 
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Did you say compatible ? 


By Jean-OBWle £Uas 


Once upon a time, during World War U, a group of 
scientists put up the first working electronic computer. 
After longing, during centuries, for a machine able to take 
the pain out of his complex calculations and also work as 
his auxiliary but trustful memory, man's dream had Bonify 
cook true. Some remembered that the French Blaise 
Pascal in the seventeenth century and the English Charles 
Babbage in the nineteenth century were the actual fore- 
fathers of the modem computer, and that they deserved to 
be considered as those "without whom it wouldn't have 
been possible " although their inventions were mechanical 
and not electronic. 

Man thought that the most difficult part of the job had 
been done and that all he needed to do now was to learn 
how to operate the dream machine. Alas , that was ignoring 
the mischievous plans of the newborn and already powerful 
computer industry. Something called the Operating System 
(OS) — a ■ set of instructions and commands one had to 
team before actually using a computer — was created. The 
first OS was so difficult to leant for a person with anything 
less than a Ph.D. in Science and an IQ of at hast 150 drat 
many hesitated between going through this painful and 
long process and returning to manual work. 

With time, the OS became a little easier to use, though, 
nut friendly yet But the software designers, the very 
pea pk who developed and wrote the OS, were already 
preparing their counter-attack. They deckled that different 
machines would have different Operating Systems. So each 
time Man had to change his computer and buy from 
another manufacturer, he had to learn a new OS. He 
deckled to accept this “ no choice” situation and whenever 
possible, he would stay with the same manufacturer to 
avoid spending more time on learning new OS than actually 
u*mg the computer. But the manufacturer found out bow 
to produce different series of machines , each with a 
different OS and the reason that was always given for this 
fickleness had some logic in it: Designing new and more 
performing machines meant that old OS were not up to the 
job and new ones must constantly be developed to allow 
the user to make the best out of the new equipment. 

After a while Man thought of using his only weapon: His 
purchasing power. He simply decided to buy less compu- 
ters and wait to see what the industry would come up with. 
Yoopg entrepreneurs with fresh ideas introduced the 
compatible Personal Computer (PC) for the masses while 
at the same time , software engineers in a telephone 



company’s secret laboratory designed the transportaWe 
UNIX operating system for larger computers. The com- 
patible PC meant that all that man bad to do was to learn 
one single and unique OS, the MS-DOS, in order to be able 
to use any PC. 

Moreover the MS-DOS was supposed to be easy to use, 
“friendly” as they put it. The UNIX, on the other hand, 
reserved for specialists, was meant to work on most large 
main-frame computers with minim am modifications from 
machine to machine. 

Man took a break and thought that this time it was for 
good — using computers, PC’s or trigones, was going to be 
real easy, a piece of cake. But one more time tie industry 
was able to upset him , and on two fronts. First , compatibil- 
ity was never absolute, there were always minor differences 
between machines, daks, screens, keyboards , etc., and as 
minor as they could be, these differences prevented man 
from working property and sometimes caused more dam- 
age in terms of lost time, nervous breakdowns and heart 
attacks. Second, the same OS on the same machine came 
with different versions — Man bated this word — again 
with differences important enough to interrupt work , make 
previous disks unreadable . change format, require more 
memory, and so on. 

Finally man was presented with the magical Open 
Systems concept , that was designed to allow any user on 
any computer, of any size and from any manufacturer, to 
transport his programmes and data, from one machine to 
another, and be able to use and process them without any 
modification. Perfection in other words. “ Where’s the 
catch?” Man thought “No catch at all” replied the 
All-Manufacturers ’ Choir in unison . “but give us a little 
more time for the actual implementation”. And Man 
resumed his dream. 
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JTV CHANNEL 2 WEEKLY PREVIEW 


TTEattttday, Jan. 21 
839 (to He Buck 


Danny 


9:10 the Human Factor 


Second Opinion 


A couple approach the pro- 
fessor to have a second opin- 
ion on the husband’s illness 
and the results are asto- 
nishing. 


.10:09 News In English 
!C:20 Movie Of The Week 


Prison Stories 



MO Spotlight 
930 James Randi 


10.-00 News In English 


1030 Bodyline 


Into a Depression-racked 
Australia in late 1932 a young 
English gentleman, Douglas 
Jardinc, leads a team of 
cricketers on a mission to win 
back the Ashes. 


Pirt w a ter Dynasty 


Women On The Inside 


PsrUOuy, Jan. 22 

8:.W Comedy 


A young girl’s tragedy: 
Which is more difficult — to 
escape from prison or run 
away from an abusive father? 


9:10 EJV.G. 
Division Of Labour 


The reporters go on strike 
and the union supports their 
demands. 


Sunday, Jan. 2d 

8:30 Who’s The Boss 
Broadcast Blues 


?0.*M News in English 


Tony and his daughter, 
Samantha, compete for the 
job of TV sportscaster. 


Satmrday, Jan . 23 


9:10 Documentary — Nation- 
al Geographic 


at 9:10 

Monda y, Jan. 25 

830 Step By Step 
A Day In The Life 
9:10 Sherlock Holmes 
10:00 News In English 

10i20 Vietnam 

Tumsday, Jan. 26 

830 Perfect Strangers 

Citizenship Part 2 


Newly appointed Captain 
of England, Jardine has come 
to believe that the success of 
that mission depends on beat- 
ing one man — a brilliant 
young Australian batsman 
called Donald Bradman. His 
strategy will employ tactics 
never before used in “a game 
between gentlemen.” His 
major weapon will be a speed 
bowler by the name of 
Harold Larwood. 


8:30 America’s Funniest 
Home Videos 


Journey To The Bottom Of 
The World. 


9:00 Perspectives 
930 Science Workshop 
10:00 News In English 
20:20 Feature Film 
Hostage 

Sinning: Carol Burnett 


9:30 Science Workshop 
10:00 News In English 
10:20 Law And Order 
Cradle To Grave 


Larry leaves to Mebus Island 
to convince bis friend Balky 
and his mother that they must 
come back to the United 
States. 


As the architect of in- 
famous “bodyline” bowling. 
Douglas Jardine becomes the 
most hated man ever to set 
foot in Australia. His tactics 
spark off a public Ouray in 
this country: outrage which 
reaches a dimax during the 
third test in Adelaide. Harold 
Larwood, tie former miner 
from Nottingham who spear- 
head his campaign, is 
branded "the wrecker ” by 
irate fans. Donald Bradman, 
the man he sets out to des- 
troy, is now an Australian 
legend. 


A small coloured child is 
found dead and the police try 
to find the killer. 


9:10 Dktwater Dynasty 
1030 News In En g lis h 
10:20 Prime Suspect 
Wednesday, Jan , 27 


8:30 Saved By The Bell 


Bodyline is tie story of one 
of the momentous dramatic 
sporting events of this cen- 
tury. But the bodyline con- 
troversy was oof just a con- 
flict which began and ended 
on the cricket field and the 
story Bodyline is far more 
than a simple tale of a cricket 


war. 


Miscellaneous facts 


about past U.S. presidents 


\ 


NEW YORK (R) — Here are some miscellaneous facts 
about past U.S. presidents. 

— Only one president was bom in a hospital. He was 
Fmmy Carter. 

— The last president to be elected on neither the 
Republican nor Democratic ticket was Millard Fillmore, 
who was tie whig party candidate in 1850. 

— Only one president was divorced — Ronald Reagan, 
•n*m tie actress Jane Wyman, in 1949. He married actress 
Nincy Davis in 1952. 

— The shortest term in office was that of William Henry 
•’ t unison, who served 32 days before dying of pneumonia. 


The longest was Franklin D. Roosevelt , who served for 
more than 12 years before dying at the start of his fourth 
term. 

— Only one president was impeached (formally charged 
with misconduct in office) — Andrew Johnson, who was 
acquitted. 

— Only one president resigned — Richard Nixon. 

— 17 president lacked middle names or initials. 

— Eight presidents bad surnames ending in-son. 

— No president has ever died during the month of May, 
bat seven of 35 died in July, three of them, including 
Thomas Jefferson, on July 4. 
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Waltzing Matilda 

(Dedicated to the 415) 
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By E. Yaghi 


Tm wasted and wounded and I tie on a makeshift bed in a 
tattered camp pitched on barren hills in the middle of 
nowhere. There’s pain in my stomach, not from my wound 
but from pangs of hunger which gnaw at my insides until it 
seems like there is a battle going on within my digestive 
system. Just when I get happy thinking about how hungry / 
am, I remember tie more acute pain in my chest and then it 
overwhelms me and I am able to think of tittle else. 
Sometimes I become delirious and begin to mumble. My 
tent mates tell me I say such things as, “See you tomorrow, 
your husband in a bottle with a couple of liras for you 
Matilda so you can buy some black velvet and make the 
most beautiful thobe. When you wear your thobe, you and 
I will waltz by the tight of the stiver moon on the shores of 
Palestine. " 

I am an innocent victim of Israeli aggression and a 
blinded alley and I’m tired of all these soldiers here. No 
one speaks our language and everything's broken .and my 
strength is slowly soaking away. Last night my mates and 1 
were fired on. Someone said, “The shooting seems to be 
from up north.” 

Another said, “No, I think it's from the south.” 

While a third said, “Maybe it's from the Israelis. They 
got tired of us being an international issue and embarrass- 
ment so they decided to just finish us off!” 

I feel my inmates and I are sacrificial lambs waiting to be 
slaughtered to appease the anger of maverick warlords with 
their cold-blooded sighs. Our condition deteriorates day by 
day, minute byminute. Hardly anyone at night can sleep 
and if they do, not for long. Strong mountain winds rush 
down and tear at our feeble shelters , pulling and ripping at 
the canvas. And nothing keeps out the freezing cold which 
creeps in from under the ground. My teeth make so much 
noise chattering I bearly hear anything else. 

What will you do Matilda if I die? Will you cry for me? 
Will you sing sad songs? Will you put Bowers on my grave 
and talk to me telling me how you are doing and how much 


you miss me? I don’t know how much longer jj m be abfe 
to last The doctor says I need medical mention im- 
mediately, but immediately seems to last at eternity. 

Though I don’t want your sympathy, you shbukljrot say 
Wat. the streets are for dreaming now. The warlords and 
their gentlemen and ghosts that sell memories want a piece 
of the action anyhow, so the deserted alleyw&s ire bare 
but for an occasional snake that slithers by. Borne days 
when I doze off into befuddled hallucinations , 1 am rudely 
awakened by the braying of Joba’s donkey. I kti the old 
fellow Joha because he rides on his beast without a care in 
the world but to bring us some meager supples be has 
smug gl ed in. If the flap of my tent is up, I hear barter 

and see him (Bash a toothless grin. 

“Hey, old man!” a mate will holler, “ what bay you got 
for os today?” 

Joha slides off his faithful donkey and, shouts, “qp.justa 
few odds and ends. Crime and see!” 

The boys get daily newspapers and sometimes ork will sit 
beside me and read the latest news about our situs jbn, but 
'my attention span is too short to make heads t or taihoutof 
anything. I only bear my stomach growling, mi teeth 
chattering and feel the pain from my wound slat with 
daws through my body tike a ferocious lion. I’ve twd my 
friends to take the few liras I have if and when I dfe and 
send them to you Matilda. Don 't forget to buy someplack 
velvet and embroider the colours of Palestine on 
thobe. When you finish making it, vfart till the 
radiates a silver light and go out beyorii^the open 


and tin booses in your camp to 


be wait 


Palestine ring of freedom and there , I 
waltz with you. 

Meanwhile in a weather battered oi 
someplace with my wound that will ne 
middle of nowhere in no-man's land but 
you. Here there are no prima donnas a 
gone and my old shirt is stained with bh 
tears. A final good-night to you Palestine 
ers, n igh t watchmen, flame keepers and gend- night Mini}- . 
da too! 
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THIS WEEK IN HISTORY 


p; 


Thursday Jan. 21 


1793 — France's King 
Louis XVI is beheaded. 

1919 — Sinn Fein congress 
in Dublin, Ireland, adopts 
declaration of independence. 

1924 — First nationalist 
Chinese congress at Canton 
admits Communists and wel- 
comes Russian advisors. 

1942 — German forces 
launch new offensive in 
Western African desert in 
World War II. 

1949 — Chiang Kai-Shek 
assigns China presidency fol- 
lowing Nationalist Party re- 
versals. 

1954 — First nuclear- 
powered submarine. U.S.S. 
Nautilus, is launched in Un- 
ited States. 

1968 — Britain draws up 
plans to withdraw its troops 
from for East and Persian 
Gulf. 

1970 — France's sale of 
Mirage jet planes to Libya is 
announced ; Iraq foils attempt 
to overthrow its government 
and executes 12 men. 

1974 — United States re- 
jects South Vietnam’s re- 
quest t or Naval Support in 
Bghting with Chinese for Pa- 
racel Islands. 

1986 — Auto packed with 
explosives blows up near 
office of president Amin 
Gemayal’s Phalange Party in 
East Beirut, killing 22 people ■ 
and wounding 102. 

1990 — East Germany’s 
Communist Party expels 
Egon Krenz, ousted leader 
who oversaw opening of Ber- 
lin Wall. 

1991 — Latvia’s Parlia- 
ment forms volunteer home 
guard and authorities bolster 
defenses at public buildings 
hours after Soviet comman- 
dos stage pre-dawn assault on 
republic's police headquar- 
ters. 

1992 — United Nations 
Security Council urges Libya 
to surrender two agents in- 
dicted by United States in 
bombing of Pan Am flight 
103. 


1944 — Allied forces begin 
landings at Anno in Italy in 
World War 17. 

1957 — Israeli forces com- 
plete withdrawal from Sinai 
Peninsula, but remain in 
Gaza Strip. 

1966 — In Nigeria, it is 
disclosed that Prime Minister 
Abubakar Tafawa J Salewa is 
dead , apparently slain in 
coup a week earlier. 

1968 — U.S. B-52 bomber 
carrying four hydrogen 
bombs plunges into Green- 
land Bay, and Washington 
says there is no danger of 
explosions .because bombs 
were unarmed. 

1986 rr Three sikhs are 
convicted of 1984 assassina- 
tion of India’s Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi and are se- 
tenced to death. 

1989 — Israeli cabinet dis- 
cusses new get-tough policies 
that allow soldiers to shoot 
even when their lives are not 
in danger. 

1990 — Azerbaijani Parlia- 
ment threatens to secede 
from the Soviet Union. 

1991 — Slovenia and 
Croatia go on alert against 
possible Yugoslav military 
crackdown after defying 
federal deadline to disarm 
their police. 

1992 — President Bush 
opens a 47-nation conference 
on Soviet aid. 


gaSoline “for a short period. ” 
1992 — Estonian Prime 
Minister Edgar Savisaar res- 
igns, unable to cope with 
severe food and energy shor- 
tages. 


Sunday, Jan . 24 


Friday. Jan. 22 

P f The Associated Press 


1771 — Spain agrees to 
cede Falkland Islands to Bri- 
tain. 

1811 — France’s Napoleon 
Bonaparte annexes Olden- 
burg and alienates Russia’s 
Tsar Alexander. 

1879 — About 4,000 heavi- 
ly armed Zulu warriors 
assault British troops in Bat- 
tle of Rorke's Drift (South 
Africa), where !39 soldiers 
repel attacks for almost 12 
hours. 

1905 — “Bloody Sunday” 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
when workers in revolt are 
fired upon by Cossacks and 
imperial army troops. 


1799 — French troops cap- 
ture Italian city of Naples. 

1849 — Prussia suggests 
German union without Au- 
stria. 

1878 — Britain’s Cabinet 
sends fleet to Constantinople 
at Sultan Abdul-Hamid U’s 
request. 

1913 — Nazim Pasha is 
murdered in Turkish coup , 
and Shevket Pasha forms 
ministry. 

1920 — Holland /effuses to 
surrender Germany’s former 
Kaiser William II to allies for 
punishment as World War I 
criminal. 

1 1937 — Seventeen Com- 
munist leaders confess in 
Moscow that they conspired 
with Leon Trotsky to under- 
mine Soviet regime of Joseph 
Stalin. 

1945 — Soviet forces reach 
Oder river in World War II. 

1964 — Indonesia and 
Malaysia agree to ceasefire in 
their undeclared border war. 

1968 — North Korea seizes 
U.S. navy ship Pueblo and 
holds crew as spies. 

1973 — U.S. President 
Richard Nixon announces 
that accord has been reached 
in Vietnam War. 

1989 — Civilian comman- 
dos and army troops backed 
by tanks battle at infantry 
base on outskirts of Buenos 
Aires in Argentina. 

1991 — Iraq’s oil ministry 
says it will suspend sale of 


1798 — Irish rebellion 
breaks out. 

1848 — James Marshall 
finds gold nugget in U.S. 
state of California , touching 
off gold rush. 

1907 — First boy scout 
troop is organised by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell in Eng- 
land. .... . , . ,«««'« 

1924 — Petrograd -is -rpT3\ 
named Leningrad in honor of 
founder of Soviet Union. 

1946 — U.N. Genera I 
Assembly votes to create 
U.N. atomic energy commis- 
sion. 

1967 — South Vietnam’s 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky runs 
into wild anti-war demonstra- 
tion on visit to New Zealand. 

1973 — U.S. negotiator 
Henry Kissinger says Viet- 
nam peace agreement work- 
ed out in Paris also means 
end to fighting in Laos and 
Cambodia. Hanoi’s De Luc 
Tbo calk agreement “a great 
victory for the Vietnamese 
people. ” 

1986 — Guerrillas advance 
into Ugandan capital of Kam- 
pala as army , opposition 
crumbles, pushing military 
government to edge of col- 


i over 
(Far 


over administration of tie 
Saar. 

1959 — Britaii signs trade 
pact with East Csrmany. 

1962 — Africa: beads of 
state of Monrofa Group 
(Liberia, Togo , Ngeria and 
Cameroon) issue V latter for 
Pan-African Coopkntion. 

1975 — SbeikA Mujibur 
Rahman abolis hs\ par- 
liamentary rule a Bang- 
ladesh and assumes\b$olutc 
powers as president 

1983 — Japanese' 
meat lodges strong 
with Soviet Unioi 
Soviet military buffdi 
East, including pptible 
transfer of intermejate- 
range missiles from 
to Siberia. 

1986 — Voyager 2, 
ing to within 51,000 rues 
(81,000 kilometres) of fca- 
mis, discovers a 10th rinia 
15th moon and a north pfe 
that angles downward. \ 

1989 — Cambodia’s Pn 
mierHun Sen rejects pwpot 
a l for international 
peacekeeping force in hh 
country. 

1991 — Leaders of rival 
Yugoslav republics of Serbia 
and Croatia meet in effort to 
defuse tensions there. 

1992 — Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin says Russia will 
stop targeting U.S. cities with 
nuclear missiles. 
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Tuesday, Jan ». 26 


1989 — Rescuers struggle 
against heavy smoke and tox- 
ic gas to reach at least 100 
miners trapped inside col- 
lapsed gold mine in southern 
Peru. 

1991 — Lithuania asks 
Soviet Union to withdraw its 
troops from buildings seized 
in that Baltic republic. 

1992 — Judge sentences army 
colonel and lieutenant to 30 
years iq prison for 1989 mas- 
sacre of six Jesuit priests. 


Monday, Jan . 25 

1494 — Alfonso U suc- 
ceeds to throne of Naples on 
death of Ferdinand I. 

1544 — Sir Thomas Wyatt 
raises army iu England to 
oppose Mary Ts projected 
marriage. 

1S79 — Union of Utrecht is 
signed by Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht; Ceklerland, Fries- 
land , Crooingen and Over - 
yssd, marking foundation of 


Dutch Republic. 
1802 — France’ 1 . 


’s Napoleon 
Bonaparte becomes presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic . 

1831 — Polish Diet proc- 
laims independence of Po- 
land, dethrones Nicholas, 


and deposes the Romanovs. 
1944 — Bi 


• Battle for Cassino 
begins in Italy in World War 

a. 

1952 — Crisis arises be- 
tween France and Germany 


1841 — British sovereignty 
is proclaimed over Hong 
Kong. 

1885 — The Mahdi takes " 
Khartoum in Sudan , and 
British General Charles Gor- 
don is killed. 

1931 — Mahatma Gandhi 
is released from prison in 
India for discussions with 
government. 

1934 — Germany signs 10- 
year nonaggression pact with 
Poland. 

1942 — Fust U.S.- expedi- 
tionary force arrives in 
■Europe in World 'War II, 
with troops put ashore in 
Northern Ireland. 

1952 — Famed Shepherd’s 
Hotel in Cairo, Egypt, is 
burned during riots by mobs 
demanding British withdraw- 
al from tie Suez-'. 

1957 —? Kashmir constitu- 
tion for incorporation with 
India goes into effect ■' f 

1987 — U.S . , President 
Ronald Reagan warns Amer- 
icans to get out of .'Lebanon. 

1990 — Romanian Vice 
President Dmitri i Mazi/u res- 
igns to protest increasingly 
repressive policies of that 
country’s interim govern- 
ment. 

1991 — Seven Iraqi war- 
pboes By to Iran and Penta- 
gon says at least, two dozen 
have landed there in recent 
days. 


Sr 


By The Associated Press 
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Arts & Fashion 


THIfRSDAY-FRKDAY, JANUARY 21-22, 1993 


Jack Nicholson could score a double in race for 1 992 Oscars 


fif Bob Thomas 

The Associated Press 

LOS ilNOSEtJES - Two- 
time Academy Award-win- 
ner Jack ■ Nicholson could 
sane a double whammy in 
the 1982 Oscar race, but his- 
tory.dktates that the odds are 

~agaTTK f.it. 

Nicbotson already was 
named Best Supporting 
Actor by the National Board 
of Review for his electrifying 
performance as a commander 
caught in a scandal in A Few 
Good Men. 

Most observers agree that 
he is a cinch to be nominated 
as Best Actor for Hoffa and 
as Best Supporting Actor for 
A Few Good Men. Yet no 
performer ever has woo in 
both categories in the same 


; British actress Emma 
Thompson has emerged an 
early, favourite for the Best- 
Actopss prize , as she scooped 
up three top film awards re- 
cently- 


honours from the New Yoik 
Fdm Critics Garde , the Los 
Angeles Him Qitics Associa- 
tion and the National Board 
of Review's D.W. Griffith 
Award for her role as a kind , 
hearted Edwardian woman 
who marries a wealthy 


widower in Howards End. 
The 61m, an adaptation of 
the E.M. Forster novel, also 
was named best picture by 
the Board of Review. 

The New York Critics gave 
top honours to The Flayer, 
Robert Altman's laceration 
of the Hollywood movie m- 
dusfry, wink the Los Angeles 
critics named Clint East- 
wood's Western epic, Unfor- 
given, best metnre. 

Joining Nicholson in the 
impressive Geld of possibles 
as Best Actor are Denzel 
Washington, whose majestic 
performance of the slain 
black leader in Malcolm X 
won him Best-Actor Honours 
from the New - York Fshn 
Critics; Jack Lemmon, 
named Best Actor by the 
National Board of Review for 
his galvanising performance 
in Goaupny Gkn Ross ; and 
dint Eastwood, the Los 
Angeles Him Qitics Best 
Actor choke for Unforgiven. 

Other possibilities for best 
actor include Tom Cruise, A 
Few Good Men; Robert 
Downey Jr., Cbapfin; Steve 
Martin, Leap Of Faith; ami 
Robin WjJhams, Toys. 

Prime possibilities as Best 
Picture appear to be Unfor- 
given, A Few Good Mien, 
Chaplin, Aladdin, Malcolm 
X, Howards End and A Riv- 


er Runs Through It. 

Nicholson's double poten- 
tial adds zest to an Academy 
Awards competition that 
promises a spirited contest 
among the men and a woeful- 
ly thin Geld for the women. 
Ironically, the theme of the 
March 29 ceremonies is 
Oscar salutes women and the 
movies.” 

“Yeah?” says a question- 
ing Shirley MacLatne. “So 
where are the women’s roles? 
The industry is still run by 
men who don't believe that 
audiences are interested in 
what happens to women.” 

•A winner as Best Actress 
in Toms Of Endearment in 
1983, Adffiss Maclaine may be 
among the nominees on Feb. 
17 because of her perform- 
ance in Used People. 

Besides Miss MacLaine 
and Miss Thompson , others 
being mentioned for Best Ac- 
tress include Susan Saran- 
don , Lorenzo's Oil; Mary 

McDonnel and Alfre 
Woodard, Passion Fish; 
Michelle Pfeiffer, Love Field; 
and Geena Davis, A League 
Of Their Own. 

For supporting actress, 
Judy Dans, Husbands And 
Wives she won honours from 
the Los Angeles critics and 
National Board of Review ; 
Geraldine Chaplin and Moira 


COast Eastwood 

Kelly, Chaplin; Miranda 
Richardson, Damage, The 
Crying Game and Enchanted 
April — she's been named 
Best Supporting Actress by 
the New York critics; Joan 
Plowright, Enchanted April; 
Joan Cusack, Toys ; Vanessa 
Redgrave, Howards End ; 
and Marcia Gay Harden, 
Used People. 

Besides Nicholson, other 
supporting Amor possibilities 
are Gene Hackman; Unfor- 
given — he won the New 
York and Los Angeles Critics 
Prize; Kevin Bacon, A Few 
Good Men; Seymour Cassel, 
In The Soup; Tom Skerritt, 
A River Rons Through It; 


Anthony Hopkins, Howards 
End. 

' Eastwood was awarded the 
Los Angeles Qitics Prize for 
Best Director for Unfor- 
given, and is a front-runner in 
that race, along with Ahman, 
named Best Director by New 
York critics and James Ivory . 


xotjl ermes ana James Ivory, 
named Best Director by the 
National Board . Other 
Attenborough, Chaplin; 
Spike Lee, Malcolm X; Barry 
Levinson, Toys; Robert Red- 
ford, A River Runs Through 
It 

If Niehobou should receive 
a double nomination , he 
would be the sixth actor to 
receive such an honour. Four 


Sydney Pollack, Husbands 
And Wives; David 
Straitbaim, Passion Fish; and 


woo in the supporting categ- 
ory, one went home Oscar- 
less. 

The parade started in 1938 
when rayBainter was named 
for starring in White Banners 
and support in Jezebel. She 
won for Jezebel but Bette 
Davis was named Best Ac- 
tress for the same film. 

In 1943, Teresa Wright was 
nominated for Best Actress 
in The, Pride of the Yankees 
and stippprt in Mrs. Miniver. 
She took, the Supporting 
Oscar, and Greer Garecm was 
named Best Actress for Mrs. 
Miniver. 

The most carious double 
came in 1944, when Barry 


Fitzgerald was nominated in 
both categories for Going My 
Way. Bog Crosby was the 
Best-Actor winner in that 
film, and Fitzgerald won for 
Support. The incident 
prompted a rule Change pro- 
hfititmg actors from being 
n omin a t ed in both categories 
for the same film. 

Jessica Lange was nomin- 
ated in 1982 for starring in 


Frances and support in Toot- 
sie. The latter brought her a 
statuette, but Meryl Streep 
was selected Best Actress for 
Sophie's Cbmce. 

Sigourney Weaver was tab- 
bed for GoriDas In The Mist 
(Best Actress) and Working 
Giri (Supporting). Her sane: 
Zero. 

A Nicholson nomination in 
both acting categories would 
bring him a near-record 
career total of 11 % He has 
been nominated as Support- 
ing Actor for Easy Rider, 
1959; Reds, 1981; Terms Of 
Endearment, 1983 (winner ). . 
For Best Actor. Five Easy 


For Best Actor, rive Easy 
Pieces, 1970; The Last De- 
tail, 1973; Chinatown, 1974; 
One Flew Over The Cuck- 
oo's Nest, 1975 (winner); 
Prieri's Honour, 1985; Iron- 
weed, 1987. 

. Katharine Hepburn re- 
mains the nnminatitmn rham - 
ph)D with 12. - 






Jack Nicholson 


Chronicle of a success foretold — Cabriei Garcia Marquez 


By Abroad Rabat 

VENICE — Gabriel Garcia Marquez does not like to talk 
about it, but at the beginning of this summer, few people 
would have been willing to bet money on his making old 
bones. He was diagnosed with lung cancer, and the 
prospects looked bleak. Now. thanks to a swift operation, 
and most of all to his own immense will to live, the 
64-year-old Colombian writer appears to be on the road to 
recovery. 

By August this year, Garcia Marquez had already 
embarked on a long tour of Europe. Among his more 
recent stops was Italy, where he was guest of honour at the 
Venice Biennale festival, invited to take part in an 
international conference on movie-writers. After literature 
and politics, the cinema is one of the great passions of 
Garda Marquez. The telegraph operator's son who went 
on to become one of the world's most highly acclaimed 
authors was a reporter before be turned bis hand to- 
penning novels. 

Among his postings as a foreign correspondent was 
Rome. He left lull-time journalism in 1965 to concentrate 
on his career as a fiction writer. Two years later , he became 
an pvemigbt success with “One Hundred Years of Soli- 
tude." a book that Chilean poet Pablo Neruda was to 
describe as “the greatest revelation in the Spanish language 
since the 'Don Quixote * of Cervantes." 

the novel, set in the imaginary community of Macondo 
on] the Colombian coast, traces the lives of several 
generations of the Buendia family. Although set in a world 
that h often dream-like and at times supernatural, the book 
has been taken to be a microcosm and a metaphor for Latin 
America itself. The first Spanish printing of tire novel sold 
out within a week. So far it has sold more than 10 million 
copies and been translated into more than 30 languages. In 
1982, -if won the Nobel Prize for Literature for its author. 

Garda Marquez’ public has eagerly awaited each succes- 
sive book and although none of them has met With die 
success of One Hundred Years Of Solitude , they have all 
been veil received. Among the best known titles are 
Chronicle Of A Death Foretold — a tale of dishonour and 
vengeance — and Love In The Time Of The Cholera . a 
witty and often very comic novel which ponders the nature 
of romshticism and romantic love:- 



i his long-awaited 
Garda Marquez is 
mt his new book of 


Garda Marquez’ latest book, so far published in Spanish 
and Italian, is a collection of short stories . with a title that 
translates into English as Twelve Pilgrims' Tales. “ It's 
taken me 18'years to write them. " said Garda Marquez in 
an interview during bis stay in Venice. “ Between finishing 
one short story and starting another. I published The 
Autumn of the Patriarch and Chronicle Of A Death 
Foretold, as well as a few other novels." 

Although firmly established among the great modem 
fiction-writers, Garda Marquez has never lost his taste for 
journalism and continues to write political and historical 
pieces. He has a long history of political involvement and 
has maintained personal friendships with figures who 
indude Cuban President Fidel Castro. French President 
Francois Mitterrand and the late Panamanian leader 
General Omar Torrijos. Following are excerpts from the 
exclusive interview he gave this correspondent in Venice. 

QUESTION: What is year latest book about? 

ANSWER: “It is very different from any of my previous 
books. They are all stories that are set in Europe, even 
though the protagonists are Latin Americans in each case. 
Basically, it is the story of the confrontation between these 


two worlds." 

Q: Does the book contanTany of your personal memories 
of your yearsln Europe? Are there any episodes that relate 
to Italy? 

A: “ It could not have been otherwise. They are all 
stories based on real life events and on people who lived 
through these experiences. I came to Italy 32 years ago as a 
foreign correspondent fora Latin American daily newspap- 
er. I still recall that my first article was a piece about the 
Venice Film Festival. In the book, these experiences are 
reflected in three of the stories. One of them is set in 
Pantelleria (an island off Sicily) and the other two take 
place in Rome.'" 

Q: In your viewjbow has Italy's political ami cultural 
dimate changed since you were here as a correspondent? 

A: *7 think that Rome has remained the same since the 
days of the Empire. In Italy, there have been scandals and 
corruption for centuries, but things have always gone ahead 
in spite of that. That is precisely what makes Italy such a 
diverse and interesting country. " 

Q: Are you saying that the decline oTtbeRunku Empire is 
something that is still confirm i ng to this day? 

A: “In a sense, yes. To be sure, the international picture, 
has changed . and I think it is time that something began 
changing in Italy as well." 

Q: Going back to your new book, why did yon opt for the 
short-story format? Was it because you found it more 
relaxing? 

A: “ For me. it is far more difficult to write a short story 
than it is to write a novel. Basically, it is the fruit of a long 
struggle with myself." 

Q: For years now, there has been talk about your 
publishing an autobiography. Where does the project 
stand? 

A: “Between finishing one book and starting the next , I 
always devote a certain amount of time to working on this 
project. So far, I have written 200 pages and I am still 
writing about my childhood. If I carry on at this rate, it will 
end-up, being an encyclopedia of 10 or more volumes. 
Because it is something that is very important to me, and 
because 1 am under no deadline pressure from the 


publishers, I am trying to give it my very best so that at the 
end something really interesting will emerge. " 

Q: Let’s talk about politics. What can you tell us about 
Cuba? 

A: “I am a close friend of Fidel Castro, and 1 am the sort 
of person who is ready to give everything in the cause of 
friendship, maybe even my own life. For this reason, I try 
to avoid talking about Fidel. My views are perhaps not very 
objective ones." 

Q: But you are party to first-hand information about 
Cuba... 

A: “ That is true. Basing my observations on this 
information, I can only underline the existence of a reality 
of which many people are unaware, or which they choose 
to ignore... Since the fall of the (Berlin) Wall and the defeat 
of die East, Cuba has entred a new dimension. It must now 
seek its own level in the new socio-economic and geo- 
political situation in which it finds itself." 

Q: What is that dimension? 

A: “Today, Cuba is no longer dependent on the East 
Bloc or on the Soviet Union. It has been forced to follow its 
own path, which must be a half-way house between 
socialism and capitalism. Fidel knows and recognises his 
errors. He even knows that pure unadulterated capitalism 
is not the answer to his problems, and so he has no choise 
but to try and buy time while he searches out and builds an 
alternative path. And it will take a long time for this to 
happen if the economic blockade continues. The people are 
behind Fidel, even though they may not conform to the 
regime . " 

Q: What are your, views on your own home country of 
Colombia? 

A: “Things there are worse than ever. The escape (from 
prison) of the drug trafficker (Pablo) Escobar was a real 
blow. But in a country where it is impossible to tell whether 
a policeman is really a policeman . or whether a soldier is 
really a soldier, one could hardly expect that a criminal 
would really be a criminal. Escobar\ because he felt 
threatened in jail. He was scared of being extradited to the 
United Stares. I hope the government of my country can 
give him the assurances he wants that this won’t happen, so 
he can be persuaded to return to jail" — World News Link. 


Water puppet theatre is 
revived in peacetime Vietnam 


Is Rome high fashion in ruins? 


By BUI Tarrant 

j Reuter 

HANOI /- The nearly 900- 
year-oldl tradition of water 
puppet peatre, which had all 
but dim out during Viet- 
nam 's Four- decade preoc- 
cupation with war, is under- 
going f revival now that the 
counts has found relative 
tanqulity. 

Thne times a week at a 
nail I theatre in Hanoi, a 
pppjt representing the di - 
v?e Sown Tea emerges from 
iocpd, fireworks shooting 
fnrtiis hands, and laugbing- 
v ( . (rats an audience he has 
j opito Earth to show them 
hcjto deal with their prob- 

..fiat unfolds is a reper- 
: .\'l tor of puppet choreography 
rating from the sublime 
dass-Oi the eight fairies , to 
theKCtacular fire-breathing 
drag} dance, to a slapstick 
villi? fishing scene, accom- 
pany by an orchestra of 
got % drums and flutes. 

Ti performance depicts 
fitness scenes of Viet- 
name rural life — water 
buffo fights and boat races , 
faimg and fishing scenes — 
• intenersed with dances of 


mythical animals and legends 
of great warriors. 

‘Teu is an archetype of the 
Vietnamese countryside and 
represents the optimism of 
the peasant, "said Dang Anh 
Nga, deputy director of 
Hanoi's Central Puppetry 
Theatre. 

“He is a way of expressing 
Vietnamese or Asian Philo- 
sophy.. .that while life seems 
complicated and full of suf- 
fering, a simple puppet has 
the wisdom to show that life 
is made easier by making 
everyday activities seem en- 
joyable ,” she said. 

That point of view would 
not have gone down well to 
people who had to flee to the 
jungle when war destroyed 
their villages . 

Water puppet shows were 
rarely staged during Japan’s 
World War U occupation of 
Vietnam , followed by wars 
against French colonial rule 
and intervention by the Un- 
ited Stares, and finally 
Hanoi’s invasion and occupa- 
tion of Cambodia. 

“There was time when wa- 
ter puppetry was dying out. 
During wartime, it was 
dangerous to show water 


puppet performances outside 
where the ponds were," Nga 
said. 

“Water puppets used to be 
shown only on festival days, 
and during the wars people 
were not in the mood when 
bombs were dropping around 
them," she said. 

“Water puppetry can only 
be shown in a peaceful 
atmosphere. ” 

Public performances first 
resumed sporadically in 
Hanoi in 1987. the year Viet- 
nam proclaimed its policy of 
“doi moi”, or renewal, and 
began opening up to the 
world. 

Regular shows began only 
two years ago when foreign 
tourists began to stream into 
Vietnam following the Viet- 
namese ' withdrawal from 
Cambodia. 

The tradition was bom in 
1121 when peasants surprised 
the Vietnamese king while be 
was boating on a lake near 
Hanoi with a water puppet 
performance in honour of his 
longevity, Nga said. 

In the old days , the art 
form was jealously guarded 
and banded down through 
generations of families. 

“It used to be a strict rule 


that a woman could not be a 
puppeteer because it was 
feared that when she got mar- 
ried she would teach the art 
to her husband’s family." 
Nga said. 

The rule is one of the few 
traditions of water puppetry 
that has been abandoned in 
modem times. The Central 
Puppetry Theatre , for inst- 
ance, features six men and six 
women. 

A sculptress educated in 
Czechoslovakia , Nga joined a 
Hanoi theatre group and be- 
gan making water puppets in 
1965 after graduating with a 
fine arts degree. 

Nga said the theatre does 
not try to inject modem 
themes or messages into the 
performance, unlike the 
vaguely similar Indonesian 
Wayang puppet theatre in 
which the puppet master 
occasionally makes political 
or social commentary. 

“Our aim is to mould the 
show as do se to the original 
version as possible, " she said. 

The puppeteers^stand in 
waist-deep water behind a 
backdrop of a Vietnamese 
communal house manipulat- 
ing the dolls with submerged 


sticks. 

They wear diving wet suits 
and eat ginger with sticky rice 
to stay warm during Hanoi’s 
winter night performances, 
Nga said. 

The theatre is usually pack- 
ed with tourists and Viet- 
namese children. 

“Foreigners come to see 
the water puppets because , 
unlike the dramas, it is not 
necessary to understand the 
language and they want to 
see some something that is 
traditional," Nga said. 

Water puppet shows have 
been performed in Europe, 
Japan , Australia and India 
over the past five years, she 
said. 

During the long years of 
war, the Central Puppetry 
Theatre sent artists to the 
Red River delta villages 
where water puppetry used to 
flourish so they could learn 
from village masters and 
keep the art alive , Nga said. 

“ Now we have become 
much more professional and 
we are sending our pup- 
peteers to the villages to 
teach them because it had 
almost died in the country- 
side.” she said. 


By Samantha Conti 

Reuter 

ROME — Short on cash, 
famous clients, and big desig- 
ners,. Rome's once-lustrous 
high fashion shows seem to 
be fading fast into oblivion. 

For 30 years Rone was a 
world capital of high fashkni 
with designers like Valenti- 
no, Ferre , and Capucri de- 
cking catwalks and stars like 
Audrey Hepburn and Ava 
Gardner gracing guest lists. 

Not only did Rome long 
ago take a back seat to the 
Paris haute couture shows , it 
is now having a bard time 
even attracting buyers' and 
journalists’ attention. 

This year, because of a lack 
of government funds, the 
shows were nearly cancelled. 
Although designers will still 
show their spring and sum- 
mer collections, from Janu- 
ary 18 to 21, the event will 
not be up to par, says the 
National Chamber of 
Fashion. 

“We can't even provide 
one telephone, let alone a 
press room, for journalists 
this year,” Giuseppe Della 
Schiava, the chamber’s presi- 
dent, told Reuters. 
r “Of course the lack of 
money is going to have a bad 
impact ” he said. 

The decline of Roman high 
fashion began in 1989 when 


Valentino and Gianfranco 
Ferre announced they were 
moving to Paris and would no 
longer show in Rome. 

Gianni Versace, one of Ita- 
ly’s biggest names, snubbed 
Rome couture altogether and 
showed his first high-fashion 
line in the French capital in 
1989 

“ The level of morale is so 
low in Rome ” said a spokes- 
woman for Renato Balestra, 
who has been showing in 
Rome for over 20 years. 
“The Roman shows are just 
plain sad." 

Stefano Dominella . part- 
ner of the designer Raniero 
Gattinoni, said there is even 
a shortage of Italian divas — - 
less in demand than their 
American counterparts — to 
give the shows' a touch of 
glamour. 

“So many Italian film and 
television stars these days are 
so glitzy and vulgar , he said. 
“ And the shows here need 
good publicity. ” 

Die-hard, big-name desig- 
ners like Balestra who have 
chosen to remain in Rome 
also blame the Italian govern- 
ment for the show’s decline. 

“Rome has always been 
betrayed by Italian politi- 
cians,” said a spokeswoman 
for the designer Pino Lancet- 
ti. “And, unfortunately, they 
are the ones who could really 


turn the Italian high-fashion 
industry around with more 
sponsorship. " 

Della StJiiava said he and 
the designers had to foot the 
bill for this week's couture 
shows because the govern- 
ment has still not come up 
with over two million dollars 
it promised to fund last year's 
couture shows in Rome and 
ready-to-wear shows in 
Milan. 

“They have promised they 
will come up with the 
money," Della Schiava said . 
“But the government 's prom- 
ises are empty — like a 
sailor’s promises of marriage 
to the girls in every port." 

The big-name designers 
who have chosen to remain in 
Rome say they do so out of a 
sense of loyalty to the city. 

“We helped create high 
fashion in this city and it 
would be such a pity to aban- 
don it now.” said a 
spokesperson for Balestra . 
“Rome is the birthplace of 
Italian high fashion and it 
should not be deserted." 

But Raniero Gattinoni , 
whose mother Fernanda 
dressed Ingrid Bergman, Au- 
drey Hepburn, and Kim 
Novak in the golden days of 
Rome couture, says he will 
leave Rome if the shows con- 
tinue to run on a shoestring 
budget . 





Iraqi healthcare, once sophisticated, suffers under sanctions 


By Thalia Griffiths 

Reuter 

BAGHDAD — For Iraqi 
doctors used to working m 
one of the region's best heaT 
tbcare systems, the depriva- 
tions of more than two years 
of U.N. sanctions are espe- 
cially bard to bear. 

“We’re short of every - 
thing," said Chief Doctor 
Mendi Mohi at the Qadissiya 
Hospital in Baghdad's teem- 
ing Saddam City district. 
“We lack even the simplest 
things." 

Ms staff need drugs, 
syringes, anaesthetics, surgic- 


al gowns and parts for 
machines such as heart moni- 
tors. Film shortages mean 
X-rays are rationed to two a 
day for a large general hospit- 
al serving a community of 
one milh on people. 

“What we have is running 
oat or wearing out,” said Dr. 
Mold. 

The doctors say the situ a- 
.don is getting worse. Patients 
whose treatment has been 
postponed are developing 
complications, poor diet is 
taking its toll , and equipment 
is getting (dder. 

in the children’s wards, 
mothers sit patiently on iron 


beck cradling thin babies. 

A grey-faced three-month 
oJd boy with listless eyes lies 
in an incubator in a comer. 
“It's bis third admission, ” 
says Dr. Mohi. “Basically 
malnutrition. We treat him 
and discharge him and be 
comes back with something 
else.” 

An older boy lies on a thin 
mattress breathing into a 
mask. ‘ He’s asthmatic, ” says 
Dr. Mohi. “He needs hydro- 
cortisone but we have none. ” 

He hospital is virtually 
empty. Health Minister 
Umeed Madhat Mubarak 
said only up to 50 per cent of 


capacity was in use as hospit- 
als were admitting only 
emergency cases to conserve 


United Nations trade sanc- 
tions do not bar import of 
medical supplies or mod but 
the government says that 

without s elling its nil it has nn 
money to pay for them. 

It has rejected tough 
terms laid down by the Secur- 
ity Council to seu some o3 to 
pay for humanitarian supplies 
as an infringement or its 


Mr. Mubarak said giving in 
to the U.N. terms was worse 
than putting up with die shor- 


“Of coarse it is, because 
the sovereignty and dignity of 
the person is very impor- 
tant,” he told reporters, 
adding that Iraq would never 
accept any conditions. 

Mr. Mubarak said that of 
prepaid orders worth $20 mil- 
lion placed with foreign com- 
panies in February 1990, well 
before die imposition of the 
blockade, only $7 million had 
been received. 

He said foreign govern- 
ments were blocking com- 
. names from sending supplies. 
We have our old orders with 
the manufacturers and they 


Aspirin: the greatest medical mystery 


As the 1800s dwindled down 
to a precious few. a German 
scientist, looking to help his 
arthritic father ; gave the 20th 
century a present to cure 100 
years of headaches, a little 
white pill called aspirin . Now 
that same little white pill has 
become a wonder of the lat- 
ter decades of the century. It 
no longer just relieves 
headaches or the swollen 
joints of arthritis. 

It is now credited with pre- 
venting heart attacks and 
probably strokes . 

It seems to act in some way 
against cancer of the colon . 

It counters a sometimes 
fatal hypertension during 
pregnancy. 

It seems to slow the de- 
velopment of cataracts in the 
elderly. 

Arid it may enhance the 
ability of the immune system 
to tight off viruses and bac- 
teria. 

Yet in spite of its century- 
long ubiquity, aspirin re- 
mains one of the greatest 
medical mysteries. No one 
had an inkling how it worked, 
what it did inside the body, 
until 1970 and even now sci- 
entists wonder if they know it 
all. 

All through the annals of 
modem medicine . scientists 


and doctors, extol the little 
white pill. 

“ In a sense aspirin is as old 
as medicine because Hippo- 
crates used the leaves and 
bark of the white willow tree, 
the extracts from them, to 
relieve the aches and pains of 
his patients , which included 
women in labour... So we've 
jumped from 500 B.C. to 
1900 and in the next 100 years 
aspirin became the most 
widely used drug in the 
world. " 

In 1948, when modem, 
aspirin was only 50 years old, 
a search of the medical litera- 
ture came up with 4,000 pub- 
lished reports on aspirin. In 
just 10 years, from 1975 to 
1986, there were 4.000 more. 

In short, science is still 
probing and finding more 
effects of the little white pill. 

Not all the effects are vir- 
tuous. Scientists knew early 
on that aspirin irritated the 
stomach and found ways to 
coat it or buffer it so it would 
pass through to the intestines 
without causing harm. 

Then in 1963, an Austra- 
lian pathologist named 
R.D.K. Re ye implicated 
aspirin in a strange disorder 
which was given his name. In 
Reye s syndrome, some chil- 
dren recovering from influen- 


za or chickenpox who took 
aspirin began to vomit and 
later showed signs of brain 
invo/vemenf ranging from 
sleepiness to aggressive be- 
haviour. 

Though aspirin was not 
shown to be causative, the 
evidence was strong enough 
in 1986 for the British Com- 
mittee on Safety of Medicine 
to recommend that aspirin 
not be given to children 
under the age of 12 except on 
a physician’s advice. 

But m any case, the occur- 
ence of Reye's syndrome is 
rare. 

Aspirin is } a non- 
prescription drug proving it- 
self useful against ailments 
that require prescribable re- 
medies. 

“ Tie more we learn about 
the science, how it interacts 
in the body, there may be 
even more uses," says Dr. 
Thomas Bryant. 

Inrights into aspirin’s mar- 
vels pile one upon the other. 
Twice it won researchers 
Nobel Prizes. 

In 1970, John Vane, work- 
ing with colleagues of Lon- 
don's Royal College of 
Surgeons , showed that small 
amounts of aspirin irrevers- 
ibly block an enzyme in blood 
platelets that are responsible 


for the platelets sticking 
together, which is the process 
by which blood clots. It is 
also part of the process which 
makes blood vessels clog and 
leads to heart attacks and 
strokes. Vane won his Nobel 
Prize in 1980. 

Another Nobel Prize- 
winning discovery by Bengt 
Samuelsson of Stockholm ’s 
Karolinska Institute unco- 
vered another of aspirin's ac- 
tions. He and others, includ- 
ing Vane, found hormone- 
like chemicals called prostag- 
landins in the prostate gland, 
hence the name. It turned out 
these chemicals are almost as 
ubiquitous as aspirin. They 
are produced throughout the 
body and affect everything 
from digestion and reproduc- 
tion to circulation and the 
immune system. 

Excess production of pros- 
taglandins causes myriad ail- 
ments, headaches , fever, 
blood clots , menstrual 
cramps, inflammation and 
some aberrations in the im- 
mune response. 

Scientists then discovered 
that aspirin thwarts the pro- 
duction of prostaglandins, 
which explains why it works 
against so many of those ail- 
ments. 

This years scientists from 
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BO Pakn trees 

119 Pm — past resort) 

22 Ai dear ai — 

52 Composer Bela 

B2 Lessened 

120 Actress Darcat 

10VC" 

56 Living — sceel 

84 Keats uoam 

121 Teachers' gp. 

Oc'piu: fijj-o 

57 Antwr neaiur 

90 Rootless one 

122 Sma» ones: suit. 

25 Van Diuten ptjy 

58 Bolder lake 

91 Pohor stake 

123 loomed wheels 

28 Luq 

59 CniMKtor 

92 Large quantity 

124 Dirk 

29 G-tunie' 

nrjnJ 

93 Obliterate 

125 Explosive 

30 Hybcli 

61 Bo doteaiM 

98 Opera song 

126 Army vetucta gp 

31 f'T.vpi "iinr 

• 63 Haggard novel 

99 Coal scutite 

157 Superlative 

iivninq ££ 

65 GoMfttyea 

100 Oia cay 

suila 

DOWN 

t >~iC-..-i »* 

i.7 Tjke Oy l«CO 

61 Starting weeds 

89 Beasts 

2 Veit sc 'er-Fi 

37 Gjmw** mil 33 

W ABn fl stuff 

S 4 Rms a cobbkng 

3 Concerning 

33 Poe The — o' 

S3 Blind pad 

pb 

4 Vein ih'-ipm 

Am jnliHa'So 

64 Hearty companion 

95 Legendary town 


35 Japanece prermoi 

65 Looked at 

96 lose, besh 

urtyj 

37 hmi 1 

67 Maond mister 

97 Organic 

fi jn-.f 

39 Ono oi a Mir 

89 J* - 

compounds 

7 CiLCHnalivr 

42 Batti ng stwge 

70 Enamel 

99 MObnng cable 

tnomas 

var 

72 A Gabor 

101 Mom. In ■ way 

8 B'C*wr.J or Hjrcte 

43 PjcjiI cane 

75 Collection OI 

IDS Ginger 

9 Afnctatian 

45 TtfP«J 

J-teC dales 

derivative 

tQ r>'jit ar»: 'iwi 

49 TiKiocanoe s 

77 G 41 ol song 

104 Negative 

ti Pains 

partne- 

79 Vegeta imuow 

106 ' Common — " 

12 loiatri* J.rl no 

48 Pan oi 44 a 

B0 RBI oi. 

107 Mad. Are types 

t3 Cal nty 

49 Jerk 

Bi Mets home 

109 Genuflected 

11 - Xir. 

50 Mon looked 

B3G>ve 

1 10 VioUntet Stem 

«5 Jrwr d Arc 

51 Lose» to ode 

84 Kind cH e»nm 

113 U5 general 

aicif 

52 Key (oner 

85 Dickens' 

114 Tiff 

16 Com.. •; »<ret 

53 5i.jy.vi Mjo 

cnsiaciar 

115 Place lor 

17 Repeater 

character 

B 6 Throwing out 

a goata 

19M-U-V »ai 

54 AcTtC'.i Kjfimortn 

87 Ruth s moihei nn- 

ti 6 Toiai 

23 kV.vu tarn- v» 

55 o-iiofg 

law 

117 ■ The — Around 

26 L-.-c. cult 

60 GoMMav a DO" 

88 Lackadaisical 

US' 


mmm mmm mmm uiiiaau 


aiiHii mmm mmm mmmm 
Jim mmm mmmm *>■■■■ 


mmmmmm .!■■■■■ mmm 


m -iBB mmmmm 

UHBBBflfl 

mmm mmmmm mmmmmm ummm 
m BBBjfiiBBBB bb sb b it bb 


Diagramless i» & is*. u> iuroM n. coama 


ACROSS 
1 Beat if 

6 Opt 

7 Bur.! ol enut jy 
12 Mail 

15 Analyses J 
sentence 

1* Compens-non to r 
■CIS'. 

Jt Fi>3 the pci 
a? EJnk 
ahSt 

23 &»li>i rojiel 


DOWN 

1 Abridges 

2 TrxkGl ctl ttcflj 

J LJliOcrf 

4 sak) oht w 

5 Chou pieces 
G intones 

7 Outline of a pfc>l 
G G-.piJ'ng 
wijjtemcnis 
J Piciu: pesi 
to Pn'Oti 

11 O0IM5 

12 Fa: terms 

13 P*cn oi luggage 


24 Sduit — Mono 

25 naOKH tree 
27 Musical 

COhi oranori 

23 Obstacle 
3) Genuine 

33 Adjust 
worn 

34 Chair 
JSHarti 1 
36 Hi-fi 

40 Take a txja' 


14 GOHip 

i? r.iiracaf sound 

18 Ger vwm and 
Lewi 

t9 Bono ptel 
MTKty 
26 Small nigs 

29 He tost to ODE 

30 Total receipts 
32 ft cried 

35 Semester 

36 Smarter in 

T-oortance 

37 -.iso&au loam 


42 Cupm 

43 Cur 

45 Greatest 
47 Staggered 
49 Ve.ed 
51 — cjtt f angry! 
S3 Junk 
SB Baseball 
great 
59 Sun 
61 Squinted 
S3 Forest member 


39 Cheer 

41 CheerM melody 
44 Nesting's caS 

46 Fern and snug 

47 Practice lor a 
Way 

46 Poor grade 
SO Actress Meryl's 
km 

K Envoy 

53 Bo* 

54 Pari of a bud's 
beak 

55 Fumy Foax 


85 Actor Cheney ot 
old 

67 Oklahoma taty 

69 Audience 

70 V<sta 

72 Food fteft 

74 Bigger 

75 VVms art 
prizes 

77 Feel 

7B Happenings 
79 Yea — ! 


56 Prepares tor 

battle 

57 Laborers 
60 Fnemfeus 
ones 

62 Sketches 
64 Formerly, once 
86 Social flop 
68 Fondng sword 

70 Cavalry sword 

71 Beldam 

73 Wnrmg tool 

74 A son of Jacob 
76 Mates 


Leal Week's Cryptogram 

1. Y nothin 1 proprietor or pretty little lemonade stand offer*. discounts to 
senior customers on Thursdays and Fridays. 

Z. Cliche snuus: A watched pot never boils, bat. watch ill An unwaldied pot 
is sore to boll over. 

3. Whirl ybird whisks away whiskey-drinking whistle blower to secret 
hearings In D.C. 

4. American pied piper could peddle popped popcorn on Piedmont plateau. 


CRYPTOC RAMS 

1. UBCTNS BODD YKKL KMS BKKL OY IZBB 

BOI OMI PSYZPMSI YK NSP BCLOUBS 
U K K L D. — By Barbara J. Rugs 

2. OXCT V RVIAFFVSATW ICTSAECCC OVZ 
SPFG SP COCPF MSPT OXAIX ZSYAlJATV 
FCW HPFFPOCG OXAIX, XC GCRCFPBCC V 


HCVYHMF SOASIX. 


—By Gordon Miller 


3. UTUB DXV 1LLCUED EXLI SPREE CUNUP 
SRB CUTUP <] B R B4SU PVJTUP MUTVP. 

— — By Ed HoddlasoB 

4. MKOIM MEDICAL. FLAPTRAN CUTS 
TLUPEXPV SPZH ZXVRZ PHHS CAPAUZR 


SXZTRAP NXPS. 


'rnQjirt HKHH com Hrauyy 
n.jrioo n'Kn.i rt^mi nnuiiO 
naamoniiaan gmangqgnn 
aflotnriiiiTO nmrina nitinneo 
DQRtt nnnnu nomi 
fi^nggn oongn nrarw nnn 
ajnia u-'jaai'.irxiAa nr.um 
f-wurS nrtnn n«*_ nnrano 
nnn mnnnn^nno onunn 
niunnrtFin onnu ran-rnim 
»rr:inno n:in nnRnnn 
_~n nnnn ncwi nnawjgn 
ugi'inna nr.waj^nnmu hro 
ygjtnn no- i.irjno nnop 
nhnn mnn&nnnnn "nnc-irt 
aan nnrtii nrinnii nnunuo 
-.™£ nRa ranoao aor.ta 

ngnnniy nRHuu nnriM'inrtn 

HRp^rtnnnnn npnnnrtnr.HJ 

r.iftfiiTO FirniM nuRn muhmij 
nnitnn nr.inn vin.-n urYnnn 


— By Annitage Shanks 
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the Boston University School 
of Medicine reported another 
role of aspirin. They studied 
more than 1^300 patients with 
colon or rectal cancer and 
concluded that aspirin's anti- 
prostaglandin ability way 
play a role in stymieing de- 
velopment of those cancers. 
Regular use of aspirin, they 
reported in the Journal of the 
National Cancer Institute, 
may significantly lower the 
risk of bowel cancer. 

Probably the most signifi- 
cant finding is that “ an aspir- 
in a day ” regimen reduces the 
possibility of heart attack. It 
also prevents a second heart 
attack and dramatically re- 
duces the chance of death. 

Dr. Richard Peto of Ox- 
ford University, who works 
with the Harvard team, says 
that half an aspirin a day 
would save 10,000 lives a year 
for every milli on people tre- 
ated. ' 

■‘The curse is," he 
observed ruefully, " that the 
drug is so bloody cheap that 
nobody takes it seriously 

The Harvard team has 
assembled 22.071 physicians 
in what is called the Physi- 
cians’ Health Study to better 
understand the limits of 
aspirin therapy. They asked 
the question. "What about 
the apparently healthy per- 
son?” 

Initial results show a 44 per 
cent decrease in first heart 
attack among middle-aged 
men. 

But considering that 
936,000 Americans die every 
year of cardiovascular dis- 
ease, the impact can be con- 
siderable. 

The same Harvard team 
has assembled a separate 
study group composed of 
almost 88,000 women from 
30 to 55. Called the Nurses’ 
Health Study, its early results 
conclude that the use of one 
to six aspirin a week 
apparently reduces the risk of 
first heart attack among 
women. The group is the 
subject of a randomised trial 
in which women over 50 will 
be given low-dose aspirin — 
less than a baby aspirin a day 
to measure more precisely 
the effects. 

The American Cancer 
Society drew on its ongoing 
mortality study called the 
Cancer Prevention Study H, 
composed of about 662,000 
men and women. By analys- 
ing their self-reported use of 
drugs, the researchers con- 
cluded that “ regular aspirin 
use at low doses mpy reduce 
the risk of fatal colon can- 


It confirms a laboratory 
study in which aspirin and 
other non-stemidai anti- 
inflammatory drugs were 
found to inhibit colon 
tumours in rodents. But 
dearly a randomised, double- 
blind study, in which some 
people get aspirin or other 
anti-inflammatories and 
some do not, is indicated for 
more definite results. 

So her research team gave . 
volunteers colds by having 
them inhale cold viruses. The 
patients were then locked up 
in a hotel for five days and 
fed by room service, given 
aspirin, and their nasal 
mucous, tissue use and fevers 
were measured, as well as 
their interferon and inter- 
leukin production. 

Unfortunately, it did not 
show any. benefit from the 
aspirin so far as the cold 
symptoms or transmission 
was concerned. 

This article is reprinted from 
the Tehran Times. 


are happy with those orders 
but toe governments aie not 
allowing die manufacturers 
to send us these things.” 

plastic cannfas for adnrinis- 
tration of fhrid are in short 
supply. The doctors say they 
are nsmg steei needfes in- 
stead for aB but the most 
acute cases , risking rapturing 
veins. 

They have gone back to 
using (he old-fashioned glass 
syringes sterilised by beating 
as disposable ones are vir- 
tually unavailable. 

“If we know a patient has a 

Mood disease such as hepati- 
tis, than we use a disposable 
syringe. The problem is with 
the ones we don’t know ab- 
out,” said Doctor Auday 
Said. 

There is virtually no in- 
sulin, and what there is is 
often out of date . 

The eight-bed cardiac unit 
has two working monitors. 
The hospital cannot get the 
spare parts it needs to repafr 


Mr. Mubarak says I 
used to import medi 


equipment and drugs worth . Government snosto 
million a year, and the tmns provide mdy t 
aid agencies now are meeting third of monthly net 
onfy^fiveto 10 per cent of 

U.N. officials agree that before toe war. 

(he country had (me of toe Aid work ers a re 
best healtlKaiv systems in toe cases of malnutrition ■ 
Middle East with treatment as vacanepteventai a 
available for everyone. eases and water-bornt 

“There’s m> ^tmCE/hasbi^ 
agencies and the nous can paipn to catch Bp an i 
replace what the government ofraccinatian in thep 

rirs 

Director Thomas EkvmL, women against tube 
UN. figures show infant whooping cough, dipl 
mortahtynas shot up to 90 tetanus, poho and m 
per 1,000 live births in 1991 The deprivation at 
from less than 30 in 1989 and riya Hospital is all the 
1990. Among the under Sves, to bear because tore* 

there were 125 deaths per ago the doctors had 
1,000 in 1991, compared to 80 equipment they n< 
in 1990 and less than 60 in Asked how it feels h 
1985 . under such condition 

The doctors said malnutri- Said shrugs sadly, “Y 
tion and its impact on the imagine, he says. 
body's resistance to disease ‘listen, this isn't Si 
was a major cause of tire We don't want help, n 
higher death rate. " The chQ- to be allowed to go l 
dren are the worst affected ” helping ourselves as 
said Dr. Mohi. “The adults before,” said a govei 
have more resistance.” offraal. 


two million c 
women agahmt 


tetanus, poho and mernes.. 

The deprivation at QuBs- 
siya Hospital is all the harder 
to bear because three wars 
ago the doctors had amtoe 
equipment they neempL : 
Asked how it feels to wtorir 
under such conditions, jhr. 
Said shrugs sadly. “You qm 
imagine,” he says. 4 
‘listen, this isn’t Soma&L 
We don't want help, we want 
to be allowed to go brisk to', 
helping ourselves as we d&? 
before,” said a government 
ofizdal 1 1 " ' "i 
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Paperwork costs U.Sl 
health industry billions 


By Mariana Caprino 
The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — F6r all its 
sophistication and ingenuity, 
the U.S. health care industry 
has a low-tech problem — 
paper. 

Sorting , shuffling and pro- 
cessing billions of pieces of 
paper costs at least S 40 billion 
a year. Some say it’s more 
like $90 billion, or about dou- 
ble the U.S. annual trade 
deficit with Japan. 

It's driving health care 
costs higher along with lofty 
doctors’ foes, pricey medical 
technology and expensive 


standard electronic forms. A 
bigger challenge is getting 
them into widespread use. 
While that process is well 
under way , a paperless 
medical system still seems 
elusive. 

“We hope to establish a 
single, voluntary national 
standard that makes enough 
sense for everyone to use 
without government regula- 
tion forcing it down our 
throats Landen said. 

Several standards for elec- 
tronic forms, including pa- 
tient bills, have been 
approved by the American 
National Standards institute, 
the federally sanctioned body 


associated with not! ng more 
than just moving paper. 
These people conti bote no- 
thing but the reu rxSng ot 
paper.” 

Major commercz / insur- 
ers , wbicb handle or y a frac- 
tion of the nation health 
claims, are receivin only 5 
per cent to 10 per cent o! 
claims election cally, 
although many ar^ si iwly in- 
creasing the percent ge. 

Travellers Insmance Go., 
for example, wind processes 
about 21 ~5 milliodpaims or 
10 per cent of its totd electro- 
nically each year, plans to 
process about half fry 1994 , 
said company piqsidern 


I. M I ■ I I I 


Richard Landen, spokesman 
for the Health Insurance 
Association of America, a 
trade group. V People — die 
payers, patients, doctors, 
hospitals — are drowning in 
paperwork.” 

The 4 billion medical 
claims generated each year 
appear on more than 450 
different forms. Hospitals 
have their own formats for 
documenting services, and 
doctors use a standard form 
only 40 per cent of the time. 

the problem is aggravated 
by insurers who require 
slightly different bits of in- 
formation. “ Medicare (the 
U.S. government plan) needs 
information Blue Cross (a 
private insurer) doesn’t 
need,” Landen said. 

The first step in slashing 
processing costs — as well as 
eliminating ^efficiencies like 
lost records — is developing 


Electronic transfers of money 
— from an insurer to a hos- 
pital, for example — is 
another goal. 

The Workgroup For Elec- 
tronic Data Interchange, a 
health industry coalition 
formed at government re- 
quest, has called for major 
insurers and hospitals to have 
the ability to communicate 
electronically by the end of 
1994. 

Some think that's optimis- 
tic. " Electronic submission 
has become popular, but the 
bulk of claims will continue 
being manually submitted for 
a long time,” said Tom Far- 
ley, a management consul- 
tant at Foster Higgins, a 
health-benefits consulting 
firm. 

Farley said the mefBdency 
of paper is “incredible. As 
much as 25 to 30 per cent of 
the staff in claim shops is 


’s not an o&rnq 
thing," said Bropbf, w 

beads the electronic d; 

coalition. 

Others are faring fren 
Medicare bandies ne^fw 
per cent of hospital bits w 
tropically. Blue Grais-i 
Shield plans are procoP 
an average 60 per cem «js 
claims electronically, Upp* 
41 per cent two yea ns w 
“It’s not rocket sdeki 
Brophy said. ^Tbe teds* 
gy is in place:” T 
In Detroit, hospitaMo* 
tors and laboratories t 
computer nearly 75 pfeu 
of toe claims Blue Cro&lti 
Shield of Michigan repie 
Electronic submission law 
three to five days off pee: 
time. 1 r : 

“We’ve been worag i 
this for the better papf l 
years,” sridspQkesih&vc 
Difario. FT' " 
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Cooperation, application of law and 

can safeguard Muslims of Europe 



•v i*4>sg dap, far jams pofititiasB and 
-r to qejpid the peseoce of 

■J* v^mSdi coiBniunties in European 



of a susnomer. 
'as a social and 
at waist it is seen as 

the stability and 


r o [fiwn s not new to. Europe or the 
1 ^^iropean pofiticai scene, bat the 
li.atioB^b&wcca 1bem •**» been 
•' Eckered jance the inception of fbe 


eckered -since the inceptioa 
is a _ “aianof Eddfo. It was. until recent- 
•,; * ® jaskatri bywar, rivalry, conflict 

" <*%& bostStfTBqlh as a refigpoa and ai 
anMu aty- gi*ns rise to a world 
_____ ww, Islam posed a serious problem 
"Nf the Euro p ea ns. Muslims were the 
any laxkifig-at-the frontfen, soon 
^png 'rtmiigh southern and cen- 
sl Europe, while their faith 
reasoned the essential fabric of 
imUanB y and q gc a t i onc d the dog- 
a erf to fosttatioos. The irony is that 
e dstinctire European reaction to 
e rise cod rapid expansion of Islam 
s continued to reinforce the instino- 
among Muslims in the 


)1 

n 


‘JitBty at thdr hath. Tbe worldly 
<xcess <rf Jsfiun in its trial with 
'2'jtope was proof of its superiority. 
' Xa iiR partkxdar Mnsfim perspective 
^eva&d for as long as Muslim go 


ns 


^at of BewhwiJs and peoples could 

~ .7*"l992 narked the 500th anniversary 
the espoftion of Mhafim pres e nce 
osb Spam which luted horn 711 to 
'492, producing a civilisation of 
. ...''Uch both Muslims and Spaniards 
‘ djnsdv.pvpod. During that pariod, 
nd parts of southern Italy were 
by MtoHms. The campaigns <rf 
European crusaders left its pori- 
- _ « mark : in the estabUtiunest of 
, ^' ade across - the Mediterranean 
''‘here, in many ways, southern 
grape became a enteral and ccooo- 
ic appendix to the Muslim dvOisa- 
:» of the Medite r r an e an — a pat- 
>m wh ich continued to repeat itself 
. . .1 ider circumstances and, 

bed in the reverse order, op to the 
recent day. By (he 13th century, 
Tr.'ere were ammantial Mnsfim com- 
i* jmdies in the Crimea and the Volga 
... llley following the Mongol invasion, 
he Tartan left large setdements in 
. .ie Russian Empire with significant 
' -aces in Poland and Finland. 

"•’•fe Arahsri^oogob and Tartan were 
Mowed by-foe -Ottoman- Turks who 
. . Uabfishcd Musikn rule m die Bal- 
‘ nts, leading to the coDapae of the 
r astern Roman. Empire and the fall 
iV? Constantinople in 14S3. They 
■ -rept through eastern and central 
'mope. Only Vienna resisted the 

- ‘ i ioght soocessfeOy m 1525- The 
. . *. Myin iiifl M fajtuT T of the second 

. ■ , Homan siege erf the dry in 1683 
,5carne a w atershed in the annals of 
” oslim history in Europe. The etn- 
genpe of European imperial power 
the 18th and 19th centuries marked 
e deefine, and eventual ter m ina- 

• to, of Ottoman rate in the Balkans. 
I The legacy is the existence of mo- 
I 4c Mndim commimiries throughout 
' i srope, but es p eci all y b the Bat- 

os, whose status and survival have 
eo (firectiy affected by the preva- 
nce of the concept of -the natroo- 
Ue and the dominance of the ideol- 
;y of natioprfirsm. Bosnia- 
a ze go vin a has become the emborfi- 
sat and foens of a tragedy which the 
i -t-mffion Mnsfims, of present-day 
-.-nope, ant ici pat e with fear and tre- 
dation. It has alarmed the Mns&n 
odd and left it scything with anger 
d r ese n t meo t at die apparent rc» 
rfance and impotence of the new 
Jdd order to provide protection for 
.wnanmiw b die process erf phyac- 
■ andMht mn. Tbe fate at die Boa* 
-- m Mosiims k not purely an Islamic 
cdkament but that of Europe and 
e international community of na- 
" ms. 

- Another dmenskm of the Muslim 
. eseace in Europe is the outcome of 
; coaqdetdy different process which 
came prevalent mainly in tbe last 
’ o hundred years. The expansion of 

- European power and encroachment 

d dc smiitki a of Mnsfim lands: 
b North ’Africa, Britain in 
> and Incfia and the Netherlands 
made mBBons of Mip- 
to E uropea n cn fwm al 
iW'Bak ^t^st^Emrapmm 
oasri powers and their dominio ns 
.me a dctenniziam of migration 
* ' act to Britain, France and Hol- 
> ■*!. Where. political dom inat i on was 
,±mg bads pacts substituted as in 
s esse between the Ottoman Isttn- 
1 and dm .various German stales 
rarbg -the/ ahiance of the Axis 
v wen in the .World War I. 

After die World War II tite cono- 

* et at western Europe began to 
: paud tapidy. The pace of eatpan- 

. ira created a desperate need for 

* Ecpno«hc migrants and other 
' idaeed people from the poorer and 

1 twd countries of Europe cooid 

• I fm the Britain refied on the . 
iaadHanttmetit, East Africa and 

, front the West Indies. France 

• " * Italy on North Africa, while 

raauy had -lD conclude an agree- 
. -■ ;« with TVi^ey for the import of 
^ oor. Themflux consisted mainly of 
name mjptaa& who came to work 
-. A oot to settle. A change in econo- 
; fHcumataoce forced a change b 
-- : tnde on the part of the host 
, ntriesaod tbe imim^ants. Eamo* 
i fc ;<bd&ie and recesskn a foe 197Qs 
many of the m%nnt workers to 
one p rn Hfttt r i i r icskfeats. When 
■-* t were joapd by their fiumfies a 
, . t of fresh rofafems, social, cu&u- 
, J began to emerge, and 

oth Metifass and Europeans hive 
owed that the problem of coo»- 
mJ ooftrifflnace were tfiflerent and 
e complex to oontend with than 
Presence of totaled fodivWaeh 
on the whole led their life as 
gmal people, tactical issues of 
Jttay fife demanded and definea- 


tioEL of attitudes towards a re&gioa 
p e rcei v ed to be hostile and a com- 
munity bent on insulating itself 

against die encroachment of Euro- 
cultnzal values and conduct of 
nioor oo its traditional modes. 
The pattern of the extended family.' 
the tree of mate and female, arranged 
and inter-communal marriages, 
education and religious instructions 
went tmestioaed. Children, especially 
those born b Europe, have become 
d aoi ie nt ed in a society which appears 
to them to be laden with inherent - 
contradictious. Thor cultural milieu 
set them apart from the rest of their 
contemporaries. 

A sense of alienation became domi- 
nant as t h es e communities grew and 

gave institutional expression to their 
rah in mnsqnes ana nwdnwm This 
perception was re info rc ed wheo'va- 
rious Islamic movements set up bran- 
ches of tfaeig organisations »«MiugB 
the immigrant communities, en- 
couraging their adherents to ’ n ° ct on 
strictly Islamic identification fSstmct 
from their European social and cuttn- 
ral con tex t. The new gener ati on of 
European-born Muslims has been ex- 
ploited for narrow pofiticai ends by 
organisations acting on behalf of 
diff erent Mnsfim governmental and 
non-governmental agencies. By doing 
so, they lay them open to the awe- 
some charge of dakryaky to the host 
countries .as fifth columnists. The 

Salman PiaMi affair and thft Gntf 

war provided vivid examples to 
strengthen the perception of me Mus- 
lim co mmuniti e s to view themselves 
as beleaguered, and the Europeans to 
see them as a threat. 

The predicament of European 
Mnsfims has been rendered more 
acme by, ironically enough, the ter- 
mination of the cold war. Although 
die prospect of the nuclear winter has 
receded dramatically, doubts remain 
about the sec urity of the hnm«n race. 
The exhortations of refi- 

gkras e jUiemiMs . coupled with the 
drive of some Muslim states to : ao- 
: nodear weapon technology, has 
some European commentators 
a fresh i mp etu s to a new target. It has 
been christened the fctande nuclear 
bomb. Some of these purveyors of 
doomsday scenarios go as to as to 
allege that the bomb does not only 
exist bnt it is already deployed m the 
former Soviet re p ubli c of Kazakh- 
stan, which is predominantly Muslim. 

to 

adherents as a danger to world secur- 
ity, adding to Mnsfim woes and in- 
digmitinn e verywh ere. 

However, neither religious extrem- 
ism nor tbe desire for nuclear 
weapons is to Islam, but 

ihpetarade afl refigioas and cahnres-of 
ude world, particularly the three 
■ monotheistic faiths. The nodear 
anenal of the CIS, the successor of 
the Soviet Union, is governed by so 
jmernationally-agiccd regime of arms 
control, which does not apply to other 
states, such as Israel. U remains 
signfkant to point out d»t in the 
confrontation between East and West 
in Europe, the under deterrent be- 
came the arbiter of peace and 
detente. It is. hoped that for the 
achievement of peace in the Middle 
East, the European pattern would not 
have to be repeated since the finest 
toe nodear arms in the region is a 
function of the Arab-Zsraefi conffint 

In the m ra mthnr . and despite the 
gloom and despondency sunuundbg 
the stains and prospects of E ur op ean 
Mnsfims, there is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that the new geoaa- 
ticn of Muslims is seeking integration 
into European societies. It is not so 
much a change of attitude as it is of 
emphasis. M&ay of the yoong people 
are developing conception s which 
may be regarded as an i 
the mainstreams of Islamic 
The movement started as a result of 
the duect interaction between Euro- 
qiftiff ? and fftonic civ il isation, 
reafire that the purpose of their 
is not simply to exhort the 
to do good and avoid evil, bm 
to construct a perfect and righteous 
society — a community in which die 
'Divine Laws of God wiD prevail. 
They afro know that Islam draws no 
distinction between a religious and a 
temporal realm. Both religion and 
pofitks — tbe spiritual aim secular 
dimensions of the state — form a 
unity under the all-<xabracing laws of 
tbe Sharia. Thns, tbe Islamic coocept 
of tbe state it that of a perfect and 
immutable order within the ^ 1 ***'* 
ju ri dical tradition — AI Sharia. 

However, the Sharia is not a law 
book wiriefabas remained 
or un chan g ing - It 
dynamic framework within which the 
dories of Mnsfims are determined. By 
resort to tbe twin principles of masia- 
ha, the pubfic int e rest, and siyasa, 
pnbfie policy, issues have bees dealt 
with where the sharia can offer no 
g ui dan ce, or where proritions for 
new situations and emerge n ci es have 
to be made. These enabling principles 
have made it possible for Mnsfim 
states to overhaul their administrative 
and pofiticai system of gover nm ent. 
Within tins framework, a cohe re nt 
doctrine has evolved whose develop- 
ment is governed by analytical — 
tjma — and analogous — qiyas — 
methods. The analytical has led to the 

creation of logical. 

norms in an ascend in g order, 
tile analogical method made the orga- 
nisation of legal subject matter by 
parataxis and association possible. 

Besides, the Mnsfim notion of die 
state has remained an ideal to be 
attained, while the objective situation 
continues to be a reality to be suf- 
fered. lamented and occasionally re- 
sisted. In some ways, it is this gap 
between ideal and reality that has 
gwen rise to a reassertive rcfigfous 
moveme n t, known in the West as 
fondameataltoB.- Moreover, neither 
are Mhsfims a totally homogeneous 
body nor is Islam a monolithic body. 
Indeed, it may be asserted that Islam 
is an extremely broad institution. As 
Such, there are widely varying ten- 
dencies, bnt foe ra mificatio ns of foe 
reassertive tendency seeking the 
^ w fa wn t Of the rhwail Itfi m if 
juridical fraction have become the 
crux of a pres e nt dichotomy for be- 
Ssrs ev ery w h e r e. 


It is an aspect of the problem winch 
is shared by all peoples of a rich 
spiritual heritage, it is centred on tbe 
quest to achieve a viable synthesis 
between compliance with the basic 
demands of foie faith on the one hand, 
and the requirements of contempor- 
ary fife on the other. Attempts have 
been made to fhse these div e r gent 
re quireme nts to the cgtabfishment of 
an acceptable consensus to govern die 

p —— nn» of Mncfim emnmnnitift jo 

European societies. ‘ 

It is generally recognised that 
European societies are phnatist in 
their social compontion and demo- 
cratic in their political proced ur es. 
The integration of Muslim oomnnnu- 
ties can only take place on the beois of 

their acknowledgement of foe pre- 
vafimg rule of law. They must accept 
the authority of the state without 
prejudicing their rcfigjous beliefs. 
Urn principles of Islam itself require a 
Mnsfim minority to obey and snpport 
a state in which it has taken resi- 
dence, in the same way a Mntiim 
state expects noo-Musfims to respect 
their state and abide by its laws. 

The Mnsfima.of Enrope shotdd not 
have or expect special privileges 
pp*-nft«r to them. At the *am« 
they should not be di sc rimina ted 
« pn«t- Young European Musfims 
have the capacity to analyse what is 
culturally relevant and IsbunkaDy 
The analysis will lead to the 
cooctuaon that the norms of be- 


haviour of European society does not 
preclude their integration, or erode 
foe basis of their frith, and that state 
-education is not necessarily subver- 
sive of religion and traditional value. 
It is inc u mbent oo all Mnsfims to 
ntilfae afi means of legal protection 
a f fo rded to thorn 


laws to protect their religious befiefr 
without impinging on other people's 
rights. Tbe fora of tbe Inr must 
" r to them as much as to any other 
or ethnic minority. 

Cooperation between the national 
authorities and diwr Mnsfim com- 


’lie ({(/<. n 

Mi 
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nramtks is es s en tia l to the of 

this enterprise. Democratic and legal 
proce du re s are flexible enough to 
provide accommodation for basic 
Mnsfim demands. Reforming laws 
rather than breaking than is the way 
for their achievement. There is no 
reason why some legal problems be- 
tween Mnsfims, especially those con- 
cerned with matters of personal sta- 
tus, could not be resolved through foe 
application reUgious principles and 


values within a European Icgal- 
cotozral cootcxt. In education too, toe 
Study of religion could easily become 
more than a corricuhun subject to 
e mphas i s e the importance of spiritual 
purarits in a highly materialistic soefo- 

*y- 

Furthennore, it would be extreme- 
ly helpful if all tbe states of Europe 
were to incorporate the European 
Convention on Human Rights into 
fodr national taws. Freedom of reli- 


gion would then form an integral part 
of their legal framework. It is also of 
paramount importance to outlaw reli- 
gious discrimination, which is just as 
un ac c eptable as racial and sexual 
dBcrimmatioa. In some countries m 
Europe it may be jposriblc to extend 
the crime of religious incitement to 
racial hatred to religious antagonism 
whereby the laws governing religious 
b la sphe m y would have to be rede- 
fined to cover other faiths in pluralist 
wxaetirs. Only sod) measures would 
safeguard the position of the Muslim 
communities in Europe, ensure their 
complete integration and guarantee 
the suprematy of the rale of law. 
Whatever happens, every effort must 
be exerted to avert the emergence of 
Earopeaa xenophobia where the no- 
tion of fortress Europe' reigns sop- 


G Delicious food. 

0 Exotic drinks. 

O Live entertainment (Waves). 

O Latest suround system with 
live concerts and Karoake 
on video screen. 

y\0^ ... Sun., Tue., Wed., 

i a'’' ' 

V'-^V ' from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Couples only 

For resorvatmu Tel. -S' 1 299~-Xl2-f~3 Mecca Sir. Daoud Outer. 



JORDAN PHOSPHATE MINES CO. f LTD. 
INVITATION TO TENDERS 


JPMC announces the invitation to tender No. 
9F/93 (for the supply, supervision of erection and 
commissioning of two units of bulldozer, one unit 
wheel dozer, one unit front-end-loader, and one unit 
motor grader, for Eshidiya mine). 

1 0F/93 (for the supply, supervision of erection and 
commissioning of one unit of bulldozer, two units of 
front-end loader of 5M3, and one unit of front-end- 
loader of 1.5.M3, for Al-Hassa and Al-Abiad mines). 
The tender documents are available at JPMC offices 
in Amman, fender Section. Application for docu- 
ments should be accompanied by a non-refundable 
fee of JDs (150) for each set of tender documents. 
The closing date for submission tenders is 12:00 
hours local time Wednesday 3rd March 1993. 

Thabet Al-Taher 
Managing Director 
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Would you like to celebrate the new 



year once more, this time in Chinese? 



It's the year of the Rooster and at the 

9 

v 


Marriott, we are having a three-day 


rf 

theme celebration to mark this 

k 

jF 

anniversary on January 21, 22 and 23, 



at AI Mansaf Restaurant. 



JD 12++ 
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JORDAN MARKET PLACE 


3 


THE PROFESSIONALS 
ALWAYS CHOOSE 
THE REUABLE 


PACIUNG. AM FREIGHT 
FORWARDING, DOOR-10 
DOOR SERVICES AND 
DELIVERIES , CUSTOMS 
CLEARANCE . TICKETS 
AND, RESERVATIONS. 


AMIN KAWAR&SONS 

'TEL . 604676 604686 




I PC!L ESr. I 
H Packing, shipping, || 
a forwarding, storage, ■ 
m clearing, door-to-door ! 
s service I 
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eab asm pb ass sores 


IN JORDAN.- 

* Kais Dryclean. 1 Hr. Service * 

☆ Shoes repair * Engraving 

* Keys Service 

☆ Upholstry, curtains & carpets 
cleaning 

6 Branches af YOUR Service 

Mecca Street, behind Pizza 
Hut, phone 821656, Fax 
626163 


JU. 


mrt 



e*/ 

FIRST CLASS INDIAN 

mswmsm 

Special Executive Luncheons 

Take away service 
available 

Open Daily 12£0-&30 pm 

7.30-11.30 pm 

After tho Philadelphia Hotel 

Towards 3rd circle 


£ ^ ? « Jf 
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CHINA 

HOUSE 

Restaurant 


yinflii anil » ,u - 1 

120 

Authentic 
Chinese dishes, 
from aS great re- 
gional cuisine 
styles ot China, 
htprecd by car 
Chinese dtHk 
Open dafy for 
fund) & dinner 

Tike mj strrias 
JabaJ AI Hussein 
Mrisby at Trade 
& Industrial Rd 
TeL SS7755 




4 RENT & SALE 

■- Many villas and apart- 
ments are available for 
rent and sale, furnished 
or unfurnished. 

- Also many plots of land 
are available for sale. 


For further 
please call: 


details, 


Abdoun Real Estate 
Tel.: 810605/810609 
Fax: 810520 





MANDARIN RECTAIMffl 

Special Cteaese Foods 


[Open 1130-3:30 & SM-lIJO tfaflr) 

Tafcw a w a y Is avaBaUa 

Wadi Saqra Road 
near Phifadelphia Hotel 


face lasted 
^L, awiPUMd 



' CHEN’S N 
CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 

Mecca Street, Yarmouk 
Engineers' Housing 
Estate, near Kilo 
Supermarket 

Mongolian BaTtwque for 
Lunch Friday only 
Tel: 818214 

Come and taste our 

specialities 

Open daily 12:00 - 3:30 
p.m. 

^ 6:30 - Midnight / 



Lt/RANT g§ * 

The first & best 
Chinese Restaurant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle, Jabal Amman, near 
Ahliyyah Girls School 

Talniwaybavaflakla 

Open daily 12:00-3:30 
p.m. 

‘ 7:00 — Midnight 

TeL 638968 



TWn Krisoia 

AT. TCTTAIMA BAR 
830 pjn -130 aun 


CHm 

Town 

f^eilouranl 


Every great city in the world has its China 
Town and A rnmar&now has its own. 

Where you can egfe rjjyie most exquisite 
Chinese dinner. 


China 



at the A mrftan* 

674295 r of 6741 Tf - 1 ext. 6338 


The First Class Hotel in 
' Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room-! 


UAKOTEL 


Amman - TeL 668193 -- 
P.O.-Box 9403 - Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DAR0TL JO 

Ideal Residence For 
Expatriates and 
Businessmen 




French 



(£ut5inc 


RESERVATION 


TEL 819564 
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Jordan’s tennis team undergoes 
final test before Davis Cup 


By Ateen Bannayau 

Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — Jordan's national 
tennis team will get a final 
serious chance to determine 
their preparedness for the up- 
coming Davis Cup matches 
against Iran in February when 
they play Lebanon’s national 
team which arrived in Amman 
Wednesday on an invitation 
from the Jord an Tennis Fed- 
eration (JTF). 

The Lebanese team, beaded 
by captain Makram Ala’eddin, 
will play 13 singles and four 
doubles matches over a period 
of four days. 

Jordan’s Hani A1 Ali, Imad 
Abu Hamda, Fans A1 Azzouni 
and Laith AI Azzonni have 
been training regularly at the 
Sports Palace indoor court at 
Al Hussein Youth City. The 
fifth member of the team, 





The Azzouni brothers, Farts and Laith, are the youngest members of 
Jordan's national team 


Saleh Bushnaq, has lately mis- 
sed practice and -is expected to 
be ruled out of this year's 
Davis Cup team. 

According to Jordan's team 
captain Talal Maher, the King- 
dom’s team is in good shape 
and is expected to achieve 
good results in their upcoming 


friendly matches and hopefully 
in their matches against Iran. 

“Hani, Imad, Fans and 
Laith have been working bard 
to be fit and ready for their 
r espective matches. However, 
training at the Sports Palace 
Court has posed a problem as 
we did not have sufficient prac- 


tice hours because all federa- 
tions have certain times allo- 
cated for them. We are not 
quite satisfied in that regard. 
But this is the only option 
available and we’ve tried to do 
the best of it,” Maher told the 
Jordan Times. 

Lebanon’s team includes 
Hasan Badr AJ Din, Nicholas 
Kan'an, Omar Sadeq, Karam 
Aswad, and Fadi Haddad. 

Jordan last played the 
Lebanese team in January 1992 
and came out even — winning 
five matches and conceding the 
other five. 

Three singles and one dou- 
bles match will be played 
Thursday at the Sports Palace 
, Court 

The Lebanese team leaves 
Amman Monday Jan. 25. 

The Davis Cup matches 
against Iran will begin Feb. 2 
on the same court. 


Chang, Krajicek bow out, Courier loses cool 


MELBOURNE (R) — World 
number one Jim Courier lost his 
legendary cool, Michael Sticb 
abused an umpire and Richard 
Krajicek and Michael Chang 
totally lost their way as the 
temperature began to rise at the 
Australian Open Wednesday. 

When the dust settled on the 
hottest day of the tournament so. 
far, only four of the world's top 
10- ranked male players were left 
active in the year's first Grand 
Slam event. 

White Courier and Sticb picked 
up fines after dashes with offi- 
cials, ninth-seeded Krajicek and 
sixth-seeded Chang joined other 
big early casualties Boris Becker 
ami Ivan Lendl. 

Dutchman Krajicek went down 
in four sets to American doubles 
specialist Todd Witslcen while 
Chang lost to his fellow Amer- 
ican, the 47th-ranked David 
Wheaton. 

With Croatia's Goran Iva- 
nisevic a last-minute wi th d r aw al 
through injury and Andre Agassi 
bade home with bronchitis. Cop 
seeds Courier, Stefan Edberg and 
Pete Sampras are well on the 
road to the semifinals. 

Change never looked comfort- 
able m his 6-4 6-3 1-6 6-3 defeat 
by Wheaton, a difficult adversary 
who had won their last four en- 
cowtw, mdn dmg the $2 million 
prize in die final of the .1991 
Grand Slam Cup. 

Courier and 14th seed Stich 
both won but received official 
warnings for abasing umpires 
daring frustrating second-round 
victories. 

The normally placid Courier 


was fined $1,000 for an obscene 
finger gesture at the chair during 
a heated outburst over a series of 
line-calls towards die end of his 
6-2 7-5 6-4 win over compatriot 
American Robbie Weiss. 

"I was pretty angry.. .every 
dose ball I bit was called out 
Every dose ball he bit was called 
in," Conner told reporters. 

When the match ended, he 
rushed over to the umpire with 
his fist raised and exchanged 
more words with him. 

“I just told him bow much I 
liked his shift, and bow good I 
thought the day was going, how 
beautiful it was, tilings like that,” 
Courier offered after die match. 

A shaky Stich also lost his 
temper, {ricking up a $500 fine, in 
a three hour 27-mnmte five-setter 
against Fabrice Santoro when a 
questionable ace gave the 
Frenchman set point at 5-4 with 
the German leading two sets to 
one. 

Stich, Germany's main hope 
after Becker's shock defeat, was 
not happy with the electronic eye 
which monitore serves and told 
die umpire in no uncertain terms, 
using an obscenity to make his 
point. 

Tournament refe ree Bin Gil- 
moor came on to turn off the 
electronic eye for the rest of the 
match but Stich earned a code 
violation for his conduct. 

Santoro, ranked 41 in the 
world, squared the match to the 
cheers of the centre-court crowd 
but Stich, who said a ft e rw a rd s be 
always frit in control, wrapped up 
the final set 6-4. 

Stich and Conner’s frustration 
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David Wbeatoa of the VS. bits • douHe-fistcd * return to 

compatriot Mkhad Chang during their 2nd round match at the 
Australian Open (AFP photo) 
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Michael Chang 


Peanuts 


Monks Seles 



was reflected in their match sta- 
tistics. The hard-serving German 
sent down 10 double faults and 
committed an asto nishing 69 un- 
forced errors, the American had 
40 unforced errors and 11 double 
faults. 

“Seventy per cent of the match 
J was happy with my game, but 
the rest I was just not consistent 
enough,” Stich told reporters. 

Krajicek was definitely not 
happy with his game and praised 
the 11 lth -ranked Witsken for 
being the better player on the day 
in his 6-4 1-6 6-1 6-4 victory. 

In contrast to the men's singles, 
the top women seeds had an easy 
workout in their second-round 
matches although out-of-touch 
eighth-seed Jana Novotna went 
down in three sets to American 
Robin White. 

World number one Monica 
Seles dismissed Sweden’s Maria 
Strandhind 6-2 6-0 while Argenti- 
na’s number three seed Gabriels 
Sabatini had even less trouble, 
outclassing Italy's Natalia 
Bandone 6-0 6-1. 

Seles, aiming for a hat-trick of 
Australian Opens, said she was 
already looking ahead to the 
second week white Sabatini stiH 
■insisted die could win die tourna- 
ment. 

“I am playing very good tennis, 
I dunk I have ever y t hin g to win a 


« tvyrt+i- 1 aaaw n 


Grand Slam. 1 am in my best 
form right now,*' she told repor- 
ters. 

Capriati withdraws 
from do ubles 

American teen-ager Jennifer 
Capriati had to withdraw from 
the women’s doubles at the Au- 
stralian Open Wednesday after 
suffering f rom a fever and upset 
stomach. 

Capriati was to be Steffi Grafs 
partner in a first-round match 
against American pair Jessica 
Emmons and Ginger Helgeson, 
but withdrew shortly before the 
match, the Women's Tennis 
Association said in a statement. 

The statement said Capriati 
expected to be fit to play ber 
second-round singles match on 
Thursday against FloiendaLabat 
of Argentina. 

Sweden’s Anders Jarryd had 
his Australian Open euphoria 
swiftly curtailed when be was 
forced to withdraw with a calf 
injury just two days after knock- 
ing out fourth seed Boris B ecker. 

Jarryd retired from his second 
round match against Australian 
Todd Woodbridge when trailing 
6-1 6-1 2-0, and is doubtful for the 
men’s doubles in which be is 
seeded fourth with Australian 
John Fitzgerald. 
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IM GCING | DON’T YOU TAKE 
to be d, ! Your clothes off 

MUTT. 1 \ WHEN YOU GO 
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JORDAN BASKETBALL 
ROUNDUP 

By a Jordan Times 
Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — Basketball's First Division Championship enters its 
12th stage Thursday with four matches that will somewhat 
determine the eventual final standings of die eight teams. . 

The two teams from trbid, AI Hussein and A1 Jalil, dash at A1 
Hassan Sports City in a bid to improve their current fourth and 
fifth-placed standings. 

Second-placed AI Orthodoxi face Al Jazireh who are now 
closer to capturing third {dace after winning three matches in die 
past week. Meanwhile, Al Abbasi who have lost all their matches 
play Homen tinea who wiff seek to score their second win. 
Regardless of the result both teams have already been relegated 
after faffing to score die necessary four wins. 

In another match AI Ahli are set to continue their unbeaten 
streak when they meet Al Watani who have now dropped to sixth 
place after their loss to Al Orthodoxi and Al Jazireh. 

In the matches of die 11th round played Tuesday night, Al 
Jazireh overcame Al Watani 67-56 to tighten their grip on third 
place. 

Al Jazireh, playing their third successive match in three days 
. were clearly exhausted and Al Watani managed to give them 
some hard tune as both teams drew 30-30 m the first half. 
However AI Jazireh, who last year conceded third place to Al 
Jazireh by one point, were determined to secure the win in die 
final IQ un ites. 

In other matches Al Orthodoxi defeated Al Hussein 118-62, Al 
Ahli crashed Homcntmeo 118-22, and Al laid best Abbasi 
107-64. 

STANDINGS 

Team W L SF S A Pts 



RALEIGH, North Carolina (R) 
— Olympic gold medaltists Mike 
Conley, Michael Johnson and 
Gwen Torrence will boycott the 
lAAf World Indoor Cham- 
pionships in March unless die 
world governing body begins 
awarding prize money to top 
finishers, their agent said Tues- 
day. 

The athletes, including Olym- 
pic silver medallist Mike Powell 
and other top Americans, also 
are likely to skip the World Out- 
door Championships in Stuttgart 
this summer, agent. Bred Hunt 


told Reuters in a telephone inter- 
view from his office in Boulder, 
Colorado. 

"The athletes feel that they 
have very fittie choice but to 
make their message heard 
through their absence.” 

The International Association 
of Athletes* Representatives 
. (IAAR), which includes many of 
the top agents in the world, has 
on several times asked the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration (IAAF) to award prize 
money to top finishers at its 
championships. 


HOROSCOPE 

FORECAST FOR FRIDAY JANUARY 22, 1993 

By Thomas S. Pierson, Astrologer. Carroll Kghter Foundation 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: 
Whether the Oval Office or the 
Chair of the local school board, 
today’s the day to toss in your hat. 
Not-for-profit organisations hold 
greatest pro mis e if yon’re looking 
for good society . 

ARIES: (March 21 to April 19) 
Stick to reducing a new plan in 
life to a workable success and 


you listen to their suggestions. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
You now can see a new light bow 
to handle those money and other 
business activities to which you are 
co mm i tt ed and look for advanced 
methods. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) 
Don’t aBow a loog time re stri c tin g- 
associate keep you from expressing 
yourself m new avenues of express- 
ion that attract yoe now. 
younetf. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) You see bow to get oat 
from under some tedious tasks by 
different ways of operating so 
don’t delay but decide and put in 
motion at once. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21) Just 
the day to mend as much time with 
good friends as possible and to let 
them in on personal longings so 
'they can help you obtain them. 
VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) Concentrate upon outside mat- 
ters of a public or vocational in- 
terest today and you wifi find you 


uncover the right way to im prov e 
standing. 

LBRA: (September 23 to October 
22) Yon need to get away from 
usual pursuits and see bow the 
other half of the world lives and to 
take pointers for your future from 
their basic s n ocesses. 

SCORPIO: (October 23 to Novem- 


minded experts who know aQ the 
business angles fed to be the best 
way for you to go after more 
prosperous exi s te nce. 
SAGITTARIUS; (November 22 to 
December 21) Think about what 
others have to su gg est to you for 
your advancement today and don't 
be 'So engrossed with your own 
conturarag long tune obstacles. 
CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) You would be wise 
today to concentrate upon all 
p hase s of the duties that you hare 
a g r eed to perform aod don’t dwell 
upon negative drawbacks. 

AQUARIUS: (January 2J to Febru- 
ary 19) This is the day for you to 
arrange special recreations with 
compatible companions and to 
look into advanced ways to enjoy 
yourself and them. 

PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) Spend as modi of your -time 
attending to co n ditions at your 
own residence end get conditions 
there a* yon wish them to be in the 
days ahead. 


GOREN BRIDGE 


WITH OMAR SHAfUF 


Ci SOS Trflu* liadt Santas, few. 

BELIEVE 

Neither vulnerable. North deals. 
NORTH • 

*876 

.V4 

0 A Q6 

♦ A Q J 10 7 2 
WEST EAST 

# Q 9 3 2 * A J 10 4 

<? 10 7 6 2 9 A K Q 5 

0KJ9 0 10 82 

*98 *6 5 

SOUTH 
*K5 
V J983 
0 7 543 
*K4 3 
The bidding: 

North East Sooth West 

1 * 19 Dbl 2 * 

3* Dbl - 3 NT Dbl 

Pass Pass pass 

Opening lead: Two of * 

"Take a tittle time— count ...” 
wrote Charles Dickons in Mr. F* 
Aunt. Sound advice for overy player. 
Consider this hand from the Silver 
Ribbon Pairs at the recent Spring 
North American Championships, 
held in Pasadena. Calif. 

Sitting Beat was Fred Hamilton 
of Lbs Vegas. Ha decision to over- 
call rather than make stakeout dou- 
ble seems somewhat ‘offbeat 


THE ENEMY 

South’s double was negative and 
promised a four-card besot suit and 
North’s three -spade cue-bid re- 
quested South to bod three no trump 
with a spade stopper. West's penalty 
double showed good spades. 

After winning the km spade 
opening lead with the ace, Bast 
paused to take stock. Dedarer sure- 
ty had the king of epadas and one of 
the minor-wit kings. No matter 
whether the king was in diamonds 
or dubs, declarer would be able to 
take at least six dub tricks and two 
diamonds with the help of a weQ- 
located king in the other minor. The 
king of spades would then be declar- 
er's ninth trick. 

Therefore, it was imperative that 
the defenders take four heart tricks, 
and do so in a hurry. Onfrinp the 
high hearts didn’t rate to be good 
enough— the negative double virtu- 
ally marked declarer with either the 
jack or five-card length. Hamilton 
found a way that would certainty 
work if West held the jack, and 
might succeed if declarer held the 
jack and West the ten. 

At trick two E ast d uffed to a low 
. heart! Not surprisingly, declarer fi-' 
named the eight West produced the 
ten and returned a heart. Down ate. 


FORECAST FOR THURSDAY JANUARY 1993 1 - 

By Thomas S. Pierson, Astrologer, Cam 0 Righter Foundation:^ 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: This 

day can prove memorable for foe 
dicer pleasantness of it — do give 
yourself the luxury of the smell of 
die rases. Especially ideal is an 
i mpromp t u tete-a-tete with one 
you dears to better know in the 
evening hours. Give a gift that’s 
pink. 

ARIES; (March 22 eo April 19) Put 
yourself in a position where you 
are able to get good advice, from 
money and business experts today 

and tonight think about outside 
activities. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
Though you are able to make a 
good early start today to get your 
penonal aims quickly, wtulc later 
don’t try to persuade friends to do 
your, bidding. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) 
Private matters you want to work 
to your benefit should be your 
mornings activities while in the 
- evening H is advisable yon don’t 
focus upon yourself. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) A thoughtful friend wifi 
aid yon in obtaining a desired wish 
early, so accept that- assistance; 
later do nothing to upset your 
attachment. 

LEO; (July 22 to Angnst 21) Build- 
ing your standing by an overt act in 
your community is advisable in the 
eahy part of the day while later 
steer dear of a bizarre personality. 
VIRGO: (August 22 to Se pte mbe r 
22) Be more open minded in 


changes and new activities that yoji 
want to enter vour 'fie and gta 
make quick advance while filter 
aqflid asking favours from the boss. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to October 
22) The daytune b fine for adopt- 
ing some improved methods tor 
carrying on your regular respoasJ- 
bitibes while later avoid getting 
into new activities. - - 
SCORPIO: (October 23 to Nov«b- 

ber 21) Put yourself in a po&ztiooto 
see an associate's side of a inaqer 
viral to you both but later stic^to 
doing your own wont more effi- 
cient. 

SAGITTARIUS: (No y e u ibciZHp . 
December 21) Plungt into wtirfc 
interests and you get splendid re- 
sults in tire morning white laterybu 
fold a partner doing somethings 
that are u nsnrisfactoty, . • 
CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) This is the moment io 
be sure, .to use the mornin g .-to 
arrange the good -times that appeal 
to you and later do taste, tint are 
drear y sensibly.. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to Febrii- 
ary 19) Your home can be much 
improved by your daytime atten- 
tion there while tonight you Sad 
anticipated pleasures could be db- 
appomting to yon. . -- ;/ ‘ 

FBCE&. (February . 20 to Much 
20) Look , into -all camnxmicatien 
activities and get them in back j>f 
you as early in die day as postiblp 
for some viral concerns at your 
home can then take priority 


THE BETTER HALF, 


By Harris 


Athletics stars to boycott 
championships over money 



JiAOSs 


“Our marriage counselor warned 
you about this — you’re 
mothering me again!”. 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
• by Henri Arnold - ■ 



Now arrange the circled lettera to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: 


Yesterday's 


.(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles DECAY GAMUT FELONY GARISH 
Answer The tend of mUonaire the counterfeiter planned ’ 
to be — SELF-MADE 


THE Daily Crossword * b™* w. 


ACROSS 
1 Air swirl 
5 btnocttrts 
10 River duck 

14 Blue dye 

15 Confesses 

16 K. cathedral 
town 

17 Acts 
owent a ttouaty 

2D Male animal 

21 Analogous 

22 Steel 

23 Huskies' burden 

24 "Moonstruck" 

star 

26 Subsided 

29 Diva's 9ong 

30 Durable wood 

33 Fr. miss: abbr. 

34 Cut short 
35 -tree 

(comared) 

36 Acting 

OSterttmousty 
40 Gr as s la nd 

41Gu»te 

42 Radames' love 

43 Go wrong 

44 Rasp 

45 Certain TV 
pWlom 

47 Lodz naive 
4fi Set of type 
49 LHputtan 
52Sunbim 
soother 
53 Pindar work 
56 Act 

o ste n ta tiously 
'60 Flair 

61 Patntar Edouard 

62 Multitude 

63 Money owed 

64 Urge 

65 Friend 

DOWN 

1 Gone by 

2 Btbttcal 


Udilil 

am 


an aim am 


aaa*H 

jg» !■■■■ aua 


Class 1|*U» Unto SanttM, fc*. 
M Rlgiia Hsnma 


9 Draft board ' 
initiate 

10 Spud 

11 Needle can 

12 Sandy sounds 
iSRatee 

18 Legend 
ISSvrordcasB 

23 Primer's word 

24 Witchfike 
woman 

25 Trumpeter AT 
28 Adequate 

27 More like the 


4 Viral eSmeffl 

5 Enjoyed favor 

6 Dodge - 

7 German etty 

8 Merino mama 


28 ReBgious 
ptatftxm 

29 Over 

30 If® review 

31 Kind of china 

32 Comte Strip 
VWng 

34 Sure-footed 

37 Endesa 

38 Roger feature 

39 Orient 
45 Perches 


nnnn nonn nuinc. 
nono^ nnnn nnnn 
nnrcran nnnnnnnnn 
□□nnnnn rannnnan 
anon non 
□nnon^n ennoanR 
00C1F] n.Tano nnnn 
nn::, nan non 
nnnn nnnmn nnnn 
□□nnn~n nnnnonn 

ODD CIHOB 

nnnnnnn nnnnnnn 
nnaDansrin nosno 
□nnc nnnn nnr.inn 
nrann nnnn nnnn 


46 ai over 
■47 Hem 

48 Escapes 

49 Raced 
-SOMa scuBft fl : 

51 Egyptian, e.g. 

52 — Boleyn - 


53 City on .iheDtig, 

54 Far or square- - 
follower . . 


S7 HREhsed - - 
56 Rowfog need 
59-Cry a! triumph; 
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'The world can do without oil’ Clinton set to make U.S 


© 


''-LONDON (R) — The Grdai- 
• peace cmuooueataSst lobby 
soup tas said worid oO use coaid 
; be halved within 40 years and it 
.. erged prompt measures to 
achieve tins. 

ft published an advance version 
- ; of aa 18-aaonth study called 
- *f5aagf Without Oil,” adding 
f fra f it b ro ught it forward became 
Of this nkHrtfcj’ s tanker wreck in 
iWiwn ’n Shedand Hands. The 
tasker Braer split its cargo 


around a wjkffife paradise. 

If people wanted an end to 
such incidents “ the decision to 
begin to get out of oil needs to be 
taken now,” said Stewart Boyle, 
Greenpeace director of energy 
pofiqr. 

He said the new study showed 
“the world can do without cal.” 
Technical options were available 
and “the transition would not 
bankrupt economies.” But political 
wiB was lacking. 

Greenpeace found that 70 per 


cent of research money .on energy 
went on developing fossil Aids — 
oal, coal and gas. 

Bat only 12 per cent went on 
renewable energy and on con- 
servation through more efficient 
use of fuel. 

Hie Greenpeace study, envis- 
aged oil being phased out through 
major, gains in energy efficiency 
in transport -and the generation of 
electricity. 

It said technology could create 


French drug firm Sanofi 
to absorb Yves St. Laurel 


PARIS (R) — French drugs and 
perf u m es firm ELF Sanofi is to 
take control of fashion-ot- 

fragrance house Yves Saint- 
Laurent fYSL) to form -the 
world's third largest beauty pro- 
ducts group, the two co m pa uu cs 
have said. 

■ L’Oreal and Estee Lauder, 
both French headquartered, win 
.still be ahead of the combined 
mnp, but not by much. Sanofi 
Chairman Jean-Francots Dehecq 
bid a news conference. 

Sanofi, whose perfume and 
beauty brands include Yves 
Rocher, Nina Ricci, Van Cleef 
Arpek, Oscar de la Renta and 
Reger Et Gaflet, wifi swap four of 
its own shares for five YSL 
'shares. 


YSL’s present owners wffl end 
up holding 8.7 per cent of the new 
group, while Sanofi ’s parent, 
state-controlled oil firm STE 
Nationals ELF Aquitaine, wifi 
see its stake in Sanofi fall to 53-5 
per cent from 60.85 per cent 

YSL managing director Pierre 
Berge said the deal kept the 
renowned fashion house in 
French hands. 

“Many people wanted Yves 
Saint Laurent, a kit of foreigners 
too ...I took die decision with 
Yves Saint Laurent himself ...and 
I don't think well regret it,” he 
said. 

YSL’s dotfaing side will remain 
under the wing of Yves Saint 
Laurent, YSL’s founder and de- 
signer, and Berge. They will sub- 
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Financial 

Jordan Times JR 

Markets 

ia rn i>iw iiliim with Wfl) 

Cairo Amman Bank fBy 

C— tral Bank of Ionian Exctangc Bate ITiillniiii 

Date: 19 , 7/93 


Carrtnq 


Staffing Pound 


Deutsche Mark 


Stria Franc 


Franck Franc 


Japa nese Yen ~ 


Dutch GoMer 


Svrcdah Krona 


Hal™ Lira 1 


Belgian Franc 


Bat 

Offer 

0.667 

0.689 

1.0651 

1.07S4 • 

0.4252 

0.4273 

0.4644 

0.4667 

0.1257 

0.1263 

0.5470 


0.3783 

0.3802 

0.0954 

0.0959 

0.0463 

0.0465 

1 ' vgBB 

0.02075 



Saadi Rival 


Kuwaiti Dinar 


Qatari Rival 


Egyptian Pound 


f-7930 


0.03700 


0.1829 


2.2300 


0.1860 



1 .8150 


0.03875 


0.1836 


2.2870 


0.1872 


0.215P 


7.7720 


UAE Dirtam 

0. 1 860 

(ktek Drachma ' 

0.3137 

Cypriat Poaad 

1.4290 



LONDON (R) — Following are the buying and selling rates for 
leading world currencies and gold against the dollar at nridsession 
on the London Foreign Exchange and bullion markets Wednes- 
day- 

(Tourist rates will differ from those quoted): 

One U.S. dollar 1.2780/85 Canadian dollar 


One sterling 1.5505/15 

.One ounce of gold $328.60/329.10 


Cinema 


1JJ78(1'85 

Canadian dollar 

1. 6060/70 

Deutscfaemarks 

1.8069/70 . 

Dutch guilders 

1.4680/90 

Swiss francs 

33.05/09 

Belgian francs 

5.4300/50 

French francs 

1465/1470 

Italian fire 

124.85/90 

Japanese yen 

7.1700/800 

Swedish crowns 

6.7900/8000 

Norwegian crowns 

6.2700/800 

Danish crowns 

1.5505/15 



scribe to a capital increase re- 
■’‘served for YSL Couture, which 
Beige will continue to manage. 

One share analyst was con- 
cerned about the deal from Sano- 
fi’s viewpoint. Peter McDoogail, 
European pharmaceuticals 
analyst at London stockbroker 
Barclays de Zoete Wedd (BZW). 
said Sanofi was paying a high 
{nice to go into a business that 
was in poor shape and that would 
distract its management Grbm the 
critical task of consolidating a 
recent affiance with U.S. firm 
Sterling Drug. 

Non-oil 

sectors 

boost 

UAE. 

growth 

ABU DHABI (R) — The eco- 
nomy of the United Arab End- 
rates (UAE), traditionally 
! dominated by the oil sector, grew 
by 4.8 per cent in 1992 because of 
higher government inv es t m ent in 
the. non-oil economy. 

Planning ministry figures 
showed that in 1992 the non-oil 
economy contributed more to 
gross do m estic product (GDP) 
than the oil sector for tbe third 
.straight year. 

Tbe Emir ates News Agency 
quoted UAE Planning Minister 
Htimaid Bin Ahmad A1 Muafia as 
saying be expected co m me r ce 
and industry to keep growing in 
1993. 

■"The (non-ad) sector recorded 
high growth rates. This shows the 
government's seriousness in de- 
veloping the non-ofl sect or and 
creator new sources of income,” 
Sheikh Hpmaid said. 

The non-oil sector has grown 
from 54 per cent of GDP in 1990 
to about 60 per cent in 1932. 

‘The oil sector, .which repre- 
sented 42 per cent, of GDP in 
1991, has declined. The other 
sectors registered high growth 
rates” in .1992, the mi nist e r said. 

Sheikh Htimaid said the trans- 
port, communications, agricul- 
ture, industry and trade sectois 
grew by between three and eight 
per cent in 1992. 

“This year, the UAE is ex- 
pected to see high growth rates, 
especially in the non-oil sectors, 
including trade and industry,” he 
added. 


cars that would do almost 160 
kilometres per gallon from an 
average around 25 now. 

But governments would need 
to tax fossil fuek'and end tax 
breaks on oil exploration, Green- 
peace said. They should set high 
efficiency standards for vehicles. 

The world kiow uses afinrxa 70 
million bands of oil a day. The 
West's Internationa] Energy 
Agency sees demand rising by 1.0 
per cent in 1993. 


Algeria 
approves 
’93 budget, 
deficit 
doubled 

ALGIERS (R) — Algeria has 
approved a 1683 billion dinar 
($75 billion) deficit budget tot 
1993, more than doable the esti- 
mated deficit for 1993, more than 
double the estimated deficit for 
last year. 

The official news agency APS 
said the finance law for 1993 was 
signed by head of state Afi Kafi 
after a cabinet meeting. 

It set estimated expen di t ure at 
503.9 billion dinais (^4feflron) 
against total receipts of 335 6 
billion (finals ($14.9 bQfion). 

The official journal in October 
gave provisional figures for 1992 
revenue at 322.7 bflfiou dinars 
($14.4 billion) and expenditure of 
396.8 billion dinars ($17.7 bil- 
lion). The financial year is from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

The budget deficit for 1992 was 
estimated at 74 bflfiou dinars 
($33 billion), after a surplus in 
1991 of right biUkm dinars ($355 
nnlfion). 

Algeria dramatically increased 
spending in sensitive areas. The 
latest »nnnal inflation figure, for 
the year to last October, stood at 
33.6 per cent. 

Spending on defence jumped 
to 29.8 biffion dinars ($13 bil- 
lion) from 19.6 bflfiou ($871 mil- 
lion) and the budget of the in- 
terior ministry, largely responsi- 
ble for internal security, rose by 
over 50 per cent to 18.7 bflfiou 
efinars -($834 miffion). 

The justice ministry budget 
akn rose to 2.9 bflfiou dinars 
($129 million) from 1.9 bflfion- 
($84 million). 

Spending on education, health, 
religious and social affairs afl 
rose. 

Increased spending in religious 
affairs reflects the state’s per- 
ceived need to train -inns 
(preachers and take fhfi control 
of the country’s 10,000 mosques. 

Many of these, until a damp- 
down last year amid widespread 
unrest, were used by fun- 
i fateta ta isft to spread their de- 
mands for an Islamic state and 
defiance of the authorities. 

• The bodget follows a wanting 
by the government tins month 
that the next two years would be 
“d iffi cu lt .. a phase of austerity 
charact erised by very rigorous 
management.” 

Prime Minister Belaid Abdul 
Salam late last year also warned 
that he needed three years to get 
the economy on the right path. 


Three bedrooms, one of them master, three 
bathrooms, dining room, sitting room, salon, 
oak-wood kitchen, third floor, with indepen- 
dent central heating; super deluxe. 
Location: Sweifiyeh near the Modem Educa- 
tion Schools. 

Please call tel. 817468 
(please speak in Arabic) 


Tel: 677420 



Kevin Costner and Whitney Houston 


BODYGUARD 

Stows: I2J0. 3:15. 6.-00. 8 JO. ID-JO 

Free Car Parking 


Tel: 675571 


Patrick Swayze and Demi Moor 

in 

GHOST 

Shows: 1230, 330, 6:15, 830, 1030 
Th. + Fr. special show for children at 11:00 

The Fox And The Hound 


AH&AN THE 


Tel: 625155 


- ~ ^ 
Tuesday January 5th marks the opening 


^eScome New Work! Order” 

of the new theatre season presenting. 


Play witi reappear in a new presentation on 

fcaytwnoBfeiB ftya wa Mansell) 


Jen. 25, 1993 following thetheatre's holiday 1 

DaHy at 3:30 p.m j 

l 

Happy New Year 

pekets office open ail day j 

1 ( 

/ 

\ 
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a winner In 1993, survey 


3T? s 

i C K. • : ;• 


. I d M £.> 


LONDON (R) — President Bill 
Chilton will make the dollar a 
winner on foreign exhange mar- 
kets in his first year in office, a 
survey by Reuters of 30 leading 
private economists in Europe 


Tbe survey, conducted in 
European financial centres, 
found on average that the eco- 
nomists expected tbe U.S. cur- 
rency to gain 13 pfennigs against 
the mark tins year. 

Economists said economic re- 
covery in the United States tins 
year, coupled wit}) fails in Ger- 
man interest rates, would make 
the dollar a haven for internation- 
al funds. 

Tony Baron, chief economist at 
Sakura Finance, said German 
rates would be cut aggressively in 
1993, making tbe dollar more 
attractive. Tbs dollar’s progress 
oo the markets has been tam- 
pered over* the past year by tbe 
high yield on the mark. 

“The U.S. is in a recovery cycle 
while Germany is going into a 
deep recessoa, possibly deeper 
than the markets currently ex- 
pect,” Mr. Baron added. 

The survey showed forecasts 
for the doDar-mark rate ranging 
from 135 to 1.90 marks, with 
around three-quarters expecting 
between 1.70 marts and 1.80 
marks by tiie end of the year. Tbe 
dollar hit an all-time low of 
1.3860 marks on SepL 2 last year, 
after a high for 1992 of 1.6860 
marks last March. 

On average, tbe economists 
expect the dollar to stand dose to 
its ament level of 125 yen at the 
end of 1993, with forecasts rang- 
ing from 115 yen to 136 yen. In 
early afternoon trading in Europe 
Tuesday, the dollar stood at 


1.6160 marks and 12535 yen 
respectively. 

But economists said any appre- 
ciation of the dollar against the 
mark might not come until the 
second half of the year. 

Tony Norfield, economist at 
Hill Samuel, said that initial 
optimism surrounding an im- 
mediate dollar rally has wilted. 

“The dollar appreciated sharp- 
ly over the new year but has now 
largely stalled," Mr. Norfield 
said. He said the more cautious 
outlook reflected the modest out- 
look for U.S. recovery and tbe 
scaling down of President Clin- 
ton’s campaign primises for the 
economy. 

Tbe poll also asked if the Cfin- 
ton administration would be like- 
ly to adopt a regime of managed 
exchange rates reminiscent of the 
Group of Seven's Plaza and 
Louvre accords of 1985 and 1987 
respectively. 

An overwhelming 90 per cent 
of the economists did not foresee 
such an eventuality with only 10 
per cent believing it possible if 
tbe dollar trades upwards too 
strongly. 

“i think the Clinton adminis- 
tration may move the other way 
because currency pacts of that 
kind have proved a complete 
waste of time,” said Mark Brett, 
bood and currency analyst at 
Barclays de Zoete Wedd. 

Another Reuter survey issued 
shows only one of 30 leading 
private economists canvassed in 
Europe expects president Clinton 
to achieve a campaign promise to 
halve tbe yawning U.S. budget 
deficit by 1996. 

The annual deficit is currently 
nnuting at more than S300 bflfiou 
and has cast a shadow over Mr. 


Clinton’s economic plans. 

Tbe survey suggested Mr. Clin- 
ton's presidency would boost the 
dollar but it provided a downbeat 
assessment of the U.S. economy's 
growth prospects this year, with 
83 per cent of the economists 
surveyed expecting it to recover 
only slowly. 

Three economists in the survey 
said U.S. growth would gather 
steam this year bat two expected 
it to lose momentum completely. 

On average the economists ex- 
pected the U.S. economy to grow 
by just 2.8 per cent in 1991- — 
sluggish for an economy recover- 
ing from recession and much 
slower than the live to six per 
cent growth seen after previous 
U.S. rccesstons- 

Reuters contacted the 30 eco- 
nomists in London and continen- 
tal European centres Monday 
asking them a series of questions 
on the prospects for the economy 
and tbe dollar. 

“Cfinton will inherit low in na- 
tion. a patchy and rather feeble 
recovery and a huge budget de- 
ficit," said Mr. Baron. 

In a supplementary question, 
the survey found 97 per cent of 
the economists believe Mr. Clin- 
ton will foil to reduce the budge: 
deficit in his first year in power, 
leaving him with scant room io 
manoeuvre if be wants to intro- 
duce a fiscal package to boos: 
U.S. growth. 

Economists said Mr. Clinron's 
best chanoc of cutting the deficit 
is simply to ensure the U.S. eco- 
nomy secures sustainable growth 
in coming years. That wol-!c 
boost government revenues and 
tbe deficit would shrink in rela- 
tion to tbe economy's output. 


\ r :K- cesnemists 
cr-ec: ’he deficit to 
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.sir. e; signalled con- 
cern -aboi.i trade issues. Nearly 
two- lb iris of ‘.he economists said 
the Cf’.r.te..: administration was 
trrre ;■> m- towards pro- 
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India plans big alumina export 
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BOMBAY (R) — Indian com- 
panies are planning to more 
than triple tbe country’s alumina 
output to exploit large bauxite 
reserves in the eastern state of 
Orissa. 

At least three big export- 
oriented project s , all invoMng 
some form of foreign collabora- 
tion or joint vent ure , are planned 
to eventually produce 2.9 mflfion 
tonnes of almmna a year. Their 
total cor is wrinwtwt at 22. 
bflfion. 

“Orissa will be a major alum- 
ina producer by tbe turn of tbe 
century," said G.V. Kasargod. 
general manager for planning and 
development with engineering 
company Lanen Toobro (L'l). 

The projects, expected to start 
production from 1997, will triple 
India's OUtpnt Of »Hmwna — or 
alumini um fflride. used to Mte afu- 
miraran — - from the present level 
of 1.3 million tonnes to at least 
4.2 nnDkm, industry sources said. 

The 100 per cent export- 
oriented projects will exploit 
bqge reserves of bauxite or ahnm- 
nhun ore in Orissa, winch has 
•round L500 mflfion tonnes of 
Incfia’s estimated 2300 mflfion 


tonnes of bauxite deposits. 

L.T., Incfia’s largest engineer- 
ing company, has discussed col- 
laboration with several foreign 
c ompanies . Mr. Kasargod said in 
an interview. 

They include the aluminium 
Go. of America, Peehmey Alumi- 
nium, a unit of France’s pechioey 
S.A., and Alusuisse of Swtzer- 
land, Mr. Kasargod added. 

* 

“We are lookmt for a financial 
tie-qp. We have completed the 
first round of discussions and 
expect to finalise within 15-18 
months,” be added. 

L.T. is planning a two-phase 
development to produce 500,000 
tonnes of ahmrina, rising to one 
mflfion tonnes after four years. 
Tbe initial cost is 16.5 bflfion 
rupees ($635 mflfion) for tbe first 
phase, possibly reaching 23 bfl- 
fion rupees ($885 million) in tbe 
second phase. 

L.T. Chairman S.S. Maralhe 
said in September funds for the 
new investment would come from 
an issue of debentures, loans and 
internal reserves. 

Apart fr om L. T., both the 
National Ahmmnmn Company 


(NALCO) and Indian .Alumi- 
nium (Indal) are planning major 
alumina projects in Orissa. 

NALCO. India’s largest pro- 
ducer of almxnnm. is planning 
900,000-tonne alumina refinery in 
collaboration with Hydro Alumi- 
nium of Norway, according 10 
NALCO Chairman S.N. Johri. 
■State-run NALCO produced 
’ 672,000 tonnes of alumina in tire 
year to Match 1992. 

Tbe new refinery, which will 
use bauxite from NALCO's ex- 
isting mines in the Koraput dis- 
trict of Orissa, will require invest- 
ment of aronnd $800 million. 

Indal, winch is almost 40 per 
cent owned by Alcan Aluminium 
of Canada, is planning a one 
mflfion tonne plant, drawing from 
tbe Baphlimali deposit in Orissa. 

It has teamed op with Tata 
Industries, port of India’s largest 
business group. Industry sources 
estimate the investment at more 
than 20 bflfion rupees (S77G mil- 
lion). 

Industry, experts say India, 
w hi ch has large bauxite reserves 
but an energy shortage, should 
focus on exports. 

Converting alumina to alum:- 


Romania’s premier sees 
recession ending by July 


BUCHAREST (R) — Romanian 
Prime Munster Nicoiae Vacaroin 
has - rejected criticism that Ins 
left-wing government was staffing 
on reforms and said that tbe 
country’s three-year-long reces- 
sion amid end within six months. 

“Tbe latest development con- 
firm our hope that we wzO be able 
to stop tbe economy from shrink- 
ing in tbe first half of 1993," Mr. 
Vacaroin told a news conference. 

Mr. Vacaroio rejected opposi- 
tion accusations that his minority 
government, which took office 
after parliamentary polls last 
September, was dithering on 
market economy moves launched 
after the 1989 collapse of com- 
munist rale. 

“We want to accelerate re- 
forms and switch to a tree-market 
system as soon as possible," be 
said. 

Tbe gov ernm ent would shortly 
present a four-year strategy erf 
economic reform, aiming to re- 
sume growth as pert of efforts to 


put the economy on a free- 
market footing. 

He also said tbe government 
would introduce value added tax 
(VAT) starting in July as part of a 
package of laws to promote key 
market reforms, winch die gov- 
ernment would submit to parlia- 
ment next month. 

“VAT introduction in July will 
mark a big step towards our 
market economy goal,” Mr. 
Vacaroin said. 

He said signs that industrial 
output could pick up in tbe first 
qnaiter of 1993 wens already 
coming from both state-owned 
industries and from joint ventures 
with big Western firms. 

Latest data for 1992 that 11- 
uxmtfa industrial output fell 22.24 
per cent from the same period of 
the previous year. 

Mr. Vacaroin singled out 
domestic production of tractors 
and farming equipment as wefl as 
metallurgy, which he said could 
see a growth of 20 to 25 per cent 
in tbe first half of this year. 
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TO SUIT ALL BUDGETS 

VILLA FOR RENT & LOTS OF FLATS, WITH OR 
WITHOUT FURNTTURE 


JORDAN PROPERTY CONSULTANTS 
Tel: 829882/829883 



mercedes Cars — Duty Unpaid 

1. 200 E, 1990, automatic, 31,000 km. Arctic white, many 
extras Price JD 14.50C. 

2. 190 E, 1939, black, 34.000 km. axt:as. Price JD 1 C. 5 30. 

3. 200, 1990, automatic, 37,000 km, black blue, extras. 
Price JD 13,500 

Only seriously Interested parties, 
please call: 812292 
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World News 


WORLD NEWS IN BRIEF 


U.K. to withdraw troops from Korea 


LONDON (R) — Britain said Wednesday it was withdrawing its 
remaining troops from the United Nations contingent in Korea, 
ending a more than four-decade commitment. A Defence 
Ministry spokesman said the 36 soldiers and one officer would 
leave Korea by the middle of March as part of Britain's gradual 
winding down of its garrison in Hong Kong. The British soldiers 
in the U.N. Honour Guard, which the spokesman said performed 
largely ceremonial duties in the capital Seoul and did not police 
the demilitarised zone between North and South Korea, were 
rotated there from Hong Kong. The spokesman said the decision, 
taken earlier this week, was also in line with Britain's changing 
global commitments. British troops have participated in the U.N. 
contingent since the 1950-53 Korean War. 


Haiti annuls one Senate race 


PORT-AU-PRINCE (R) — Haitian officials annulled a Senate 
race in the capital Tuesday because ballot boxes were dumped in 
the streets, but they said counting continued in the other races 
despite a voter boyratt of Monday's elections. Voters generally 
ignored the voting, which was designed to favour supporters of 
the military -backed government and was carried out over the 
objections of dipjpmats trying to broker a solution to Haiti's 
political crisis. Electoral Council President Balthazar St. Fort- 
une told Radio Metropole the vote had been annulled in. the 
West Department, the province that includes the capital. Port- 
Ao-Prince. 


NATO commander to visit Russia 


BRUSSELS (AP) — NATO’s top military commander will visit 


Moscow this month m a bid to strengthen cooperation between 
the alliance and its former foe. NATO officials said Wednesday. 


the alliance and its former foe, NATO officials said Wednesday. 
Gen. John M. Shalikashvili is scheduled to arrive in Moscow Jan. 
27 for a three-day visit at the invitation of Russian Defence 
Minister Gen. Pavel Grachev. NATO officials said the general's 
visit will boost efforts to promote military cooperation with 
Russia and other former Soviet-Bloc nations. Officials declined to 
give details of proposals Gen. Shalikashvili plans to present to 
senior military and political leaders from die Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS). At a December meeting in Brussels, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) agreed to 
cooperate with Russia and 15 other East European nations in 
preparing for possible joint-peacekeeping operations to Europe. 
Gen. Shalikashvili will be making his tint visit to Moscow since 
taking over as supreme allied commander Europe last year." He is 
also scheduled to hold talks with military commanders in St. 
Petersburg. 


Clinton aide admits breaking law 


WASHINGTON (R) — Zoe Baird. President Bill Clinton’s 
choice as the tint U.S. woman attorney general, said she knew 
she was breaking the law when she hired two illegal aliens from 
Peru to work in her home. She told senators she took full 
responsibility for the action. Ms. Baird said she realised she had 
been in violation of the law when she and her husband, Yale 
University constitutional law Professor Paul Gewirtz, hired the 
Peruvian wife and husband as a baby utter and driver, and did not 
pay social security taxes on their wages. The taxes were paid only 
after Ms. Baird's Dec. 24 nomination to become attorney general, 
although she disclosed the controversy to the Clinton transition 
team. "The hiring of this couple and the failure to pay social 
security taxes was wrong and I take full responsibility for it," Ms. 
Baird told the Senate Judiciary Committee, which was holding 
confir ma tion hearings Tuesday. *T deeply regret it. I respectfully 
ask you to view this m the context of my overall record," she said. 
The matter is expected to delay but no derail Ms. Baird’s approval 
by the full U.S. Senate. 


FBI director reprimanded 


WASHINGTON (AP) — FBI Director William Sessions was 
reprimanded for a dear pattern of "taking advantage of the 
government” and ordered to reimburse the Treasury for improp- 
erly billing the FBI for personal expenses, according to docu- 
ments released Tuesday. Before be left office last week, former 
Attorney General William Barr found that Mr. Sessions bad 
abused his position as bead of the FBI to take personal trips at 
government expense and to install a privacy fence around his 
house for nearly $10,000 that did nothing to enhance his security. 
Mr. Barr's Jan. 15 memo to Mr. Sessions outlining his findings 
was released by the Justice Department along with a 160-page 
report of the investigation conducted by the agency's Office of 
Professional Responsibility. The investigation found that Mr. 
Sessions obtained a sham exemption from paying taxes on the 
income he should have reported for the use of an executive 
limousine to transport him to and from work at FBI Headquar- 
ters. 


French Socialists face landslide loss’ 


PARIS (AP) — The governing Socialists are headed for a decisive 
loss to their conservative rivals in March legislative elections, 
according to a poll released Tuesday. The survey of 1,000 French 
adults, conducted Jan. 7-9 for Lc Figaro newspaper by the Sofres 
Polling Agency, indicated the Socialists and allied parties would 
attract only 21 per cent of the vote in the first round of the 
elections, versus 41 per cent for the main opposition parties. The 
survey indicated that the Rally For the Republic and Union far 
French Democracy together would win 439 of the 555 seats in the 
National Assembly, against S3 for Socialists and their allies, 28 for 
the Communist Party, four for ecology parties, and one for the 
far-ri^ht National Front. The Figaro-Sofres Poll, which gave no 
margin of error, said 68 per cent of those surveyed disapproved of 
the Social is ts’s record in office, compared to 22 per cent who 
approved. 


U.S. starts probe of German doctor 


NEW YORK (R) — The U.S. Justice Department has begun a 
probe of Hans Sewering, the German president-elect of the 
World Medical Association, to see if he should be barred from 
entering the United States because of his Nazi past. In a letter 
Tuesday to the World Jewish Congress (WJC), Neal Sher, head of 
the Justice's Department Nazi-hunting Office of Special Inves- 
tigations, said he had already begun a probe of Dr. Sewering, a 
former member of the SS who is alleged to have sent a 14- year -old 
tuberculosis victim to a Nazi euthanasia centre in 1943. Mr. Sher's 
office has the power to place Dr. Sewering, 76, on the Justice 
Department’s "watch list" which prohibits persons who aided the 
Nazis from entering the country. Former U.N. Security-General 
and Austrian President Kurt Waldheim was placed on the list 
amid controversy over his war time activities as a member of the 
German army in the Balkans. 


Disabled man executed in U.S. 


JARRATT, Va. (AP) — A disabled death-row inmate was 
executed in Virginia's electric chair Tuesday night for the slayings 
of three workers at the restaurant where he was a short-order 
cook. Charles Stamper, 39, was pronounced dead at 11:15 p.m. 
(0415 GMT) at Greensville Correctional Centre, said Wayne 
Brown, the prison’s operations officer. Mr. Brown said prison 
guards held Mr. Stamper by the shoulders and helped him walk to 


the electric chair. Mr. Stamper had requested to use leg braces 
and a walker so be could take the last few steps on bis own, but 
prison officials earlier bad said the request was unlikely to be 
granted because it would be too cumbersome. Stamper was on 
death row longer than any other whirgima inmate. He had used a 
veetehair since his spinal cord was injured in a 1988 fight with 
other inmates. Earlier Tueday, U.S. District Judge James R. 
Spencer and the 4th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals had refused to 
bait the execution. The U.S. Supreme Court denied the request 
without comment Tuesday evening. 


Bosnian Serb parliament 
accepts peace plan 


PALE, Bosnia-Herzegovina 
(AP) — Bosnian Serbs’ self- 
proclaimed parliament Wednes- 
day accepted a peace plan that 
would deny them the indepen- 
dent state they have been fighting 
for. 

Delegates voted 55-12 with one 
abstention to approve the plan 
drafted by mediators Cyrus 
Vance of the United Nations and 
Lord Oweu of the European 
Community (EC). 

Bosnia's Muslims and Croats, 
the Serbs 1 foes, have tentatively 
accepted the proposal. 

Rejection fay the Serbs could 
have escalated violence . and 
prompted foreign military in- 
tervention in the nine-month-old 
conflict, in which at least 17,000 
people have been killed and tens 
of thousands are missing. 

Bosnian Serbs leader Radovan 
Karadzic had threatened to resign 
if the plan were rejected. 

The draft plan includes bound- 
aries drawn partly along ethnic 
lines and in accordance with nine 
constitutional principles. Serbs 
would have to give up their de- 
mand for a separate state within 
Bosnia and an eventual merger 
with neighboring, Serb- 
dominated Yugoslavia. 

The international community 
had warned Serbs to accept the 
plan unconditionally or risk furth- 
er isolation and possible military 
intervention. 

Earlier Wednesday, Mr. 
Karadzic had said "the deputies 
are puzzled and undecided on 
what they should do. By accept- 
ing the peace plan, we could lose 
our freedom.” 

Under pressure from Yugoslav 
leaders, Mr. Karadzic accepted 
the plan a week ago on condition 
that the Bosnian Serb Assembly 


Bosnia's Serb minority, backed 
initially by the Scab-dominated 
Yugoslav army, rebelled after the 
Muslim and Groat majority voted 
for independence last February. 

Serbs, who made up one-third 
of Bosnia’s prewar population of 
4.3 million, have seized 70 per 
cent of its territory. 

The Serbs declared their own 
state early last year. Though their 
self-proclaimed parliament was 
granted a say on the peace prop- 
osal, the state has not been recog- 
nised by any government. 

Mr. Karadzic said Tuesday that 
tbc provincial borders, some 
which he said are unacceptable to 
Serbs, are not part of the consti- 
tutional principles and therefore 
subject to more negotiations. 

Even as the Serbs met, fighting 
continued across much of Bosnia. 

Sarajevo's old town was shelled 
Tuesday in a continuing siege by 
Serbian forces. 

After four days of bitter fight- 
ing. Muslim-led government 
forces captured overnight a hill in 
eastern Bosnia from where they 
can control a large area on the 
Drina River border with Serbia. 

Serbs, who held the Jezero HOI 
near Skelani in eastern Bosnia, 
had to withdraw over the Drina 
to Serbia in what appears to be a 
major Muslim victory, the 
Belgrade-based Tanjug News 
Agency reported. 

The Geneva conference seek- 
ing a peace settlement in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina is set to resume 
Saturday, a conference spokes- 
man said Wednesday. 

The session had seen pegged to 
agreement by die Bosnian Serb 
assembly to outline constitutional 
proposals. 

“One hour ago the co- 


Rebels target vital Angolan oil industry 


LUANDA (R) — UNTTA re- 
bels, having captured most of 
Angola's northern diamond area, 
have struck a blow against the 
country's vital oil industry, lifeb- 
lood of the government they are 
battling. 

On Tuesday die rebels claimed 
they had captured the important 
oil town of Soyo, in the north- 
west, while die government 
admitted that it had lost contact 
with its forces there. 

Portuguese nationals among 
the scores of foreigners evacuated 
from Soyo to Luanda after two 
days of intense fighting said UN- 
ITA appeared to be in control of 
the mainly offshore northwestern 
oil town, which accounts for ab- 
out one-driid of the country's 
over 500,000 barrels per day 
(BPD) production. 

"The oil city of Soyo fell to 
UNTTA hands today at 11.40 
a.m.” said a UN1TA communi- 


que faxed to Reuters in Lisbon on 
Tuesday night. "Many fore- 
igners, most of them Portuguese, 
were captured.” 

A senior general in the Ango- 
lan .armed forces. Higjno Car- 
neiro, told Rentas government 
troops had been in control of 
Soyo until late afternoon, when 
armed forces commanders lost 
communications with Soyo. 

’The situation is very grave,” 
be said. "Whether we lort contact 
because of technical problems or 
because UNTTA overran Soyo we 
still don’t know.” 

Soyo is second to Cabinda, 
further to the north, in producing 
oil, Angola's main export which 
accounts for some 90 per cent of 
revenue. Soyo is vulnerable be- 
cause much of its offshore oil is 
bunkered onshore. 

UNITA has already seized 
most of the country’s northern 
diamond mining areas and such 


an attack against the oil industry 
would be a big economic and 
psychological blow, diplomats 
said. 

03 officials said they were 
jolted by the ease with which 
UNITA had attacked Soyo and 
expressed concern about the im- 
plications for Cabinda, which is 
guarded by thousands of troops. 

"Everyone in the o3 industry 
was surprised by how quickly the 
situation developed,” said one 
official of Flna Petroleos Angola. 

Fighting Tuesday also intensi- 
fied around Angola’s second dty 
of Huambo, UNTTA’s headquar- 
ters in the central highlands. The 
government claimed UNITA 
(National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola) had 
sent in thousands of reinforce- 
ments and diplomats said h 
appeared that rebels p ou nd in g 
the shattered * fh artillery 
bad the upper hand. 
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Cambodian presidential 
election likely on April 5 


chairman (Cyrus Vance and Lord 
Owen) gave instructions to Gene- 
va for a resumption at noon on 
Saturday,” spokesman Fred Eck- 
hard told reporters. 

Referring to the debate at Bos- 
nian Serb headquarters in Pale on 
whether to accept the proposals, 
he said before the formal vote: 
“Anything short of a *yes’ would 
most likely lead to cancellation pf 
the talks and a trip to New York 
by the co-chaiiinen.” 

Mr. Vance and Lord Owen 
flew to Sarajevo after a fog delay 
Wednesday in a bid to broker an 
end to fighting between Bosnia's 
nominally allied Muslims and 
Croats. 

A U.N. plane carrying Mir. 
Vance and Lord Owen left for 
Sarajevo (at 1155 GMT) from 
Croatia's Adriatic Port of Split 
after a three-hour wait for nod- 
winter fog to dear over the Bos- 
nian capital, a Split Airport 
spokesman said. 

Mr. Vance and Lord Owen 
originally intended to meet the 
chief of U.N. peacekeeping force 
for former Yugoslavia in Zagreb 
before heading to Sarajevo but 
their plane was diverted to Split 
because of fog over the Croatian 
capital. 

They planned meetings with 
Croat and Muslim leaders iu > 
Sarajevo to defuse a territorial* 
quarrel which has triggered heavy 
fighting in communally mixed 
west-central Bosnia and has 
almost shattered their alliance 
against rebel Serbs. 

Bosnia's Mustim-led govern- 
ment Tuesday said its troops and 
the Croats were fighting each 
other with increasing bitterness, 
and threatened to ask die U.N. 
Security Council to identify the 
Croats as die aggressors. 


PHNOM PENH, (R) — Rival 
Cambodian factions have begun 
to accept astrologers' advice that 
April 5 is the most audacious 
date for electing Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk president but continue 
to dispute what will happen after- 
wards. 

A statement issued at the royal 
palace in Phnom Penh said Tues- 
day the government of Prime 
Minister Hun Sen had accepted 
April 5 as the date for presiden- 
tial elections. 

Prince Sihanouk, recuperating 
from a serious illness in Peking, 
said he would work to mediate 
between the radically leftist 
Khmer Rouge guerrilla group 
and the Hun Sen government as 
president to “make possible the 
return of the Khmer Rouge to the 
national co mmuni ty.'’ 

“There are Khmer problems 
and inter-Khmer problems which 
an elected Sihanouk can resolve 
to a certain extent which UNTAC 
(U.N. Transitional Authority in 
Ckmbodia), which is not Khmer, 
cannot resolve even partially,” 
Prince Sihanouk said. 

Relations b et w ee n the Khmer 
Rouge and the U.N. peacekeep- 
er nave been severely strained in 
recent months by the guerrilla 
group’s refusal to abide by key 
provisions of a peace treaty it 
signed in Para in October, 1991. 

Khmer Rouge guerrillas con- 
tinued to hold four peacekeepers 
hostage in a strife-tom province 
and talks to free them were dead- 
locked, a U.N. spokesman said 


A Vietnamese invasion ousted 
the Khmer Rouge from power in 
1979 after a reign of terror that 
killed a million Cambodians. 
Hanoi the- gover nm ent 

drat is now run by Mr. Him Sep'. 

Mr. Hun Sen’s foreign minis- 
ter, Hot Namhong, Monday en- 
dowed April 5 for a presidential 
poll, a date Prince Sihanouk’s 
astrologers chose because of a 
favourable confluence' of stars. 



Night turns to day 
in north Italy; 
possibly meteorite 


But Mr. Hot Namhong told 
reporters after meeting French 
Foreign Minister Roland Dumas 
in Paris he saw no role for tire 
Khmer Rouge after that. 

He made dear he wanted the 
Khmer Rouge out of the power 


equation and urged the United 
Nations to re-examine UNTAC s 


Nations to re-examine UNTAC s 
mandate in the tight of Khmer 
Rouge ceasefire violations. 

"Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
must be elected and, once elected 
by the people, be can play a 
decisive role to stabilise the situa- 
tion and bring about national 
conciliation,” he said. 

Prince Norodom Ranariddh, 
leader of Cambodia’s Royalist 
Party, told reporters Monday he 
believed Prince Sihanouk, his 
father, would be the next presi- 
deat, and that the Royalist Party 
would win the General Assembly 
elections and that be would be- 
come prime minister. 

Commenting on his father’s 
health, he said: 


Tuesday. 

The detention of two Britons, a 


Chilean and a Cambodian, was. 
the sixth such incident involving 
tiie peacekeepers. 

The Khmer Rouge has prop- 
osed that Prince Sihanouk be 
elected president in a national 
election held before a U.N.- 
supervised National Assembly 
poQ slated for May. 

Diplomats in Phnom Penh say 
the Khmer Rouge befieves it will 
get a better deal from Prince 
Sihanouk than from UNTAC. 


“My father’s illness is much 
more serious than you think. It's 
very serious. He’s not out of any 
danger. What happened in Pek- 
ing is a mini-stroke.” 


He expected Prince Sihanouk 
to return to Cambodia within one 
month. Chinese doctms said he 
suffered from blood circulation 
disorders and have ordered regu- 
lar exercise and a strict diet. 

All four Cambodian rival fac- 
tions signed the agreement that 
formally ended more than two 
decades of violence and rivil war 
and paved the way for the deploy- 
ment of UNTAC. 


Former leaders bid 


to bait collapse of Africa 


CAPE TOWN (R) — Former 
government leaders from around 
the world gathered in Cape Town 
Tuesday to help stop Africa's 
slide into political, social and 
economic collapse, which one 
said could make it the "dinosaur 
continent”. 

An official said several former 
beads of government grouped in 
the New York-based Interaction 
Council would meet formally from 
Thursday to Saturday-to p rep are 
a strategy to reverse Africa’s in- 
creasing marginalisation. 

Former British Prime Minister 
Lord Callaghan and one-time 
Nigerian military leader 
Ohsegun Obasanjo told Reuters 


be presented to the full councfl in 
Shanghai in May. 

"Each of us will take the final- 
report and pass it to our succes- 
sors in each of our countries,” 

Lord Callaghan, Mr. Obasan- 
jo, former lPort^uese • Prime 
Master Maria De Lourdes Pin- 

tasflgo, Egypt’s Kama! Hassan 
Ali and Malcolm Fraser, prime 
minister of Australia for eight 
years until 1983, were among 
council members expected in 
Cape Town. 

But Lord Callaghan cautioned 
that no foreign agency could halt 
the decline in African economic 


strcsgth and quality of life. 
"There can be assistance from 


Africa was being politically, 
sociologically and economically 
sidelined by incompetent govern- 
ments and political instability. 

"The worst-case sce na rio ■ is 
one of disease, pestilence and 
war... of Africa becoming the 
dinosaur continent that yon have 
to read about in history books,”* 
said Mr. Obasanjo. 

Lord Callaghan said sub- 
Saharan Africa, with 10 per cent 
of tiie' world’s population, pro- 
duced only one per cent of the 
world’s gross domestic product. 

“One indication of the problem 
is that 16 of the world’s 20 
poorest countries are to be found 
in Africa,” be said. 

Lord Callaghan, British prime 
minister from 1976 to 1979, was 
in Cape Town to chair a prepara- 
tory meeting of the Interaction 
Council, a think. tank comprising 
36 former heads of government 
and funded largely by Japan. 

He said ideas put forward in 
three days of talks in Cape Town 
with 20 invited specialists would 


"There can be assistance from 
outside, but’ Africa has to save 
itself. Only Africans can save 
Africa,” he said. 

Identifying South Africa, 
Nigeria and Egypt as potential 
locomotives of African develop- 
ment, Lord Callaghan said small 
nations would have to accept a 
dilution of their traditional 
sovereignty in order to cooperate 
with economically stronger neigh- 
bours. 

. Mr. Obasanjo, who has visited 
South Africa several times as a 
Commonwealth envoy, said the 
key lay in building African self- 
confidence and foreign confi- 
dence in the continent. 

He said Africa had to be com- 
petitive in attracting foreign in- 
vestment and had tb break out of 
its historic role as a provider of 
raw materials at prices set by 
markets abroad. 

“There is absolutely no 
alternative. Africa must start to 
produce what Africa needs and 
what the world needs from Africa 
at prices that Africa can control.'’ 1 


Miyazawa faces rough legislative session 


TOKYO (R) — A royal wedding 
and a glittering diplomatic sum- 
mit could give Knchi Miyazawa 
the boost be needs to win a 
second term as Japan's prime 
minister and assure the ruling 
party of an election triumph, 
according to political analysts. 

But before the champagne 
flows for the crown prince's wed- 
ding, expected in June, and the 
Tokyo summit in July, Miyazawa 
must survive a perilous 150-day 
parliamentary session opening 
Friday, where three big hurdles 
await him. 


If Miyazawa clears those hur- 
dles, pundits say, he will be vir- 
tually assured of re-election as 
president of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) in September. 


The post carries with it the prime 
ministership because of the 


ministership because of the 
LDFs majority in parliament. 

Soon after the internal party 
ballot. Mr. Miyazawa is widely 
expected to call general elections. 
The four-year term of the current 
lower house expires in February 
1994. 


“His main rival. Foreign Minis- 
ter Midn'o Watanabe, has already 
said he would support Mr. 


Miyazawa's re-election,'* said 
Taoashi Iyasu, a professor of 
politics at Ryukoku University 
and a specialist on LDP affairs. 

“There is no sign that his low 
popularity (in opinion polls) is 
hurting Miyazawa's political sta- 
ture or that the ratings will get 
worse,” Mr. Iyasu said. A recent 
poll by the daily Mainichi Shim- 
bun showed bis popularity sink- 
ing to just 12 per cent, the 
second-lowest for a post-war 
prime minister. 

Mr. Miyazawa’s first task when 
parliament convenes is finally to 
lay to rest the devastating Sagawa 
money-and-mobsters scandal, 
which late last year rocked the 
LDP leadership and drove public 
cytridsm to a new high. 

The Socialists have proved an 
ineffectual opposition party, but 
under new Chairman Sadao 
Yamahana they could revive 
attempts to drive Noborn 
Takeshita, the tainted former 
prime minister, into retirement. 

Mr. Takeshita's ally, Shin 
Kanemaru, long the ruling party's 
“kingmaker”, has already been 
forced to quit over the affair. 

But Mr. Takeshita himself has 
refused to go, denying allegations 


he used gangsters to put down an 
ultra-nationalist smear campaign 


against him and smooth his 1987 
rise to the prime minister’s posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Miyazawa’s second task in 
parliament mil be to oversee 
smooth passage of the 1993-94 
state budget, the first drafted 
under his leadership. The bill 
includes key pomp-priming mea- 
sures to puU Japan’s slowing eco- 
nomy out of the doldrums. 

If all goes well, the budget will 
pass in late March, in time for the 
start of the new fiscal year on 
April 1. 

Once this considerable hurdle 
has been cleared, Mr. Miyazawa 
has committed himself to poshing 
through legislation to reform the 
country's money-churning elec- 
toral system and impose stricter 
laws on political funding. 

The LDP, in unbroken power 
since 1955, blames the system for 
a spate of ugly scandals that, have ' 
eroded its voter s u pport. 


“This year we mtst go further 
(along the path of political re- 
form),” Mr. Miyazawa told a 
party convention Wed n esday. 
"This includes making political 


donations more transparent and 
bolding election campaigns that 
don’t require large amounts of 
money.” 

Commentators doubt this 
heavy parliamentary agenda can 
be handled without hitch. They 
see two “clouds of uncertainty'’. 

“The first is new U.S. Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton's likely trade 
offensive against Japan,” Mr. 
Iyasu said. 

“An agreement between 
Europe and the United States in 
the Uruguay round (of global 
trade talks) would force Japan to 
open up its rice market. That 
would be catastrophic for the 
LDFs rural vote but would not 
be Mamed on Miyazawa,” he 
said. 

Another destabilising factor for 
Mr. Miyazawa is the feverish 
political atmosphere. There has 
been talk of drastic (tarty realign- 
ments that could give tire electo-. 
rate, for the first time in four 
decades, a viable alternative to 
the LDP. 

The most rnimediate problem 
is a strident new LDP faction led 
by former Finance Minister Tsu- 
toum Hata and former party 
Secretary-General Ichiro Ozawa. 


It has threatend to break away, 
robbing the LDP of its majority 
in parliament. 

“But Ozawa’s men are the ones 
who benefited most during the 
long years of LDP rule,” said Rei 
Shiratori, dean of political studies 
at Tokai University. “I don’t see 
such a drastic move.” 


If be makes it safely through 
tins parliamentary minefield, Mr. 
Miyazawa may then be able to 
take advantage of the summer’s 
two glamour events to prolong his 
career. 

The wedding of Crown Prince 
Naru hi to to former diplomat 
Masako Owada will oblige the 
opposition to halt active politick- 
ing for the duration of the festivi- 
ties. 

A similar truce will take effect 
before the Tokyo summit of lead- 
ing industrialised countries from 
July 7 to 9, pundits say. 


“Even if another scandal hits 
Miyazawa or the rice issne.gets 
out of hand, be can rest assured 
that front-page coverage wffl be 
reserved for the drown prince and 
jus wife... and then for (fipfomatic 
issues ahead of the summit,” Mr. 
Shiratori said. 


MILAN (RJ — Night turned to 
day across a swathe of northern 
Italy when the sky was fit up by a 
bright glow, possibly caused by a 
large meteorite, for a few seconds 
in the early hours of Tuesday . Fire 
brigade and police telephone 

switchboards were jammed by 
thousands of calls reporting a 
bright blue or red light and a bang 
loader than thunder. “The light 
was like a very, very bright flash 
but it only lasted a matter of 
seconds,” one eyewitness told 
‘Reuters. He said be saw the fight 
around 0036 GMT. It lit the sky 
from Bergamo to the Adriatic 
town of Pescara, about 420 
kilome tr es to the south east- An 
air force spokesman in Milan con- 
firmed the phenomenon but said 
the cause was still unknown. 
“When has been reported is con- 
sistent wifi a meteorite or the 
fragment of a comet entering the 
athmosphere,” said Mario Conti- 
no of Milan's Brera Observatory. 
“But to produce the king of event 
that has been reported, the 
meteorite or comet would have 
been some metres across.” In 
Bologna and other cities, residents 
said the bang was so loud that it 
rattled windows and walls. Offi- 
cials ruled out initial speculation 
the bright light had anything to do 
with fighting m former Yugosla- 
via, which ties just across the 
Adriatic. 


Cabinet secretary 
richest in Japan’s 
cabinet 


TOKYO (R) — Prime Minister 
Kiidri Miyazawa’: chief cabinet 
secretary is the richest man in the 
cabinet. Kyodo News Agency said 
Tuesday, estimating the real value 
of his personal assets at 12.4 bil- 
lion yen ($99.2 million) Kyodo 
said Yohei Kono owned 13 lots of 
commercial and residential land in 
Tokyo and neighbouring areas, 
which accounted for the largest 


portion of his assets. The agency 
ranked Mr. Miyazawa seventh 


Only child poisons 
mother in row 
over toy 


PEKING (R) — An eight-year- 
old only child who poisoned his 
mother when she refused to buy 
turn a toy car was killed by bis 
enraged father who then commit- 
ted suicide, a regional newspaper 
said. The killings took place on 
Nov. 2 .in rural Shandong pro- 
vince, the Jan. 9 edition of Jiangsu 
Legal News said. The boy, angry 
when his mother declined to give 
him an electronic toy car, laced 
her breakfast porridge with rat 
poison. On hearing his sou confess 
to the murder, the father threw 
him across the room and the child 
died instantly, the newspaper said. 
The distraught man then drank 
liquid fertiliser and - died. The 
newspaper blamed the tragedy on 
die parents spoiling their ■ only 
child. 


Bush out, Clinton in 

atMadame 

Tussaud’s 




ranked Mr. Miyazawa seventh 
-richest in the cabinet with fame 
730 million yen ($5.84 million). 
Kyodo based its findings on a 
government report of the cabinet 
members' assets such as deposits, 
real estate and stocks. But it said 
the report only showed nominal 
values, which were far from the 
real troth. Mr. Kono only owns 
assets worth 1.16 billion yen ($9.2 
million) and Mr. Miyazawa 180 
million yen, according to the offi- 
cial report published Tuesday. It 
said overall assets owned by Mr. 
Miyazawa and his 20 cabinet 
ministers only totalled about 3.4 
billion yen ($27.2 million}. But 
Kyodo estimated the total value at 
22.4 billion yen ($179 million). 


LONDON (R) — U.S. President 
George Bush has not even g 
finished packing yet but be is 
already in storage in a leading 
British wax figure museum. With 
a day left before be hands .over to 
Bill Gintpo, workers at Madame 
Tussaud’s unceremo nio usly re- ' 
moved his model Tuesday. CfiiF 
ton's £20,000 ($30,880) image 
took his . place in the museum’s ~ ■ 
G rand Hall, a spokeswoman said. 
Artists at. the museum, one, of 
Loudon’s leading tourist attrac-- - 
tians, worked overtime, to finish 
the modd in-time for tire inau- 
guration in' Washington Wednes- 
day- Mr. CKuton was not able to 
tit for die model, which was scuto- 
toed from photographs, bathe 
will receive pictures and an invita- 
tion to viat the museum, the- - 
spokeswoman said. As . for. Mr. 
Bush, whose model was removed 
as tensions escalated' in the Gulf , - 

he may return to the display i£ 
history is kind, abe added. 






